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For the Companion. 
GUY MEANS’ SAIL IN THE 
“NANCY ANN.” 
By Ledgeside. 
CuaPTerR II.—Concluded. 

Plug had not overestimated the speed of the 
Nancy Ann, when he told Guy she “‘couldn’t be 
beat.” Ungainly as she was, with only a streak 
of red paint on her sides, with an old, patched 
sail, and ropes that had seen hard service. she 
rode the water jauntily; and cleft, with her long, 
sharp prow, swiftly through each advancing 
wave. The white sand and the brown piers re- 
ceeded every moment, and the broad, open, 
beautiful blue sea received her upon its gentle, 
heaving bosom. 

Guy’s dreams were realitics at last! Just 
this motion, just such a horizon, sail-specked, 
around him, just the blue of such a heaven bend- 
ing over him, the blue of such an ocean spread- 
ing beneath him, he had seen, when, with his 
eyes shut, in imagination he had made such a 
picture. Joy too great to be true, they were all 
his! Up to meet them, bounded triumphantly 
the sailor love, so deep in his heart,—and for- 
getfal of his mother, forgetful of every thing 
but the gratification of his one ardent wish, he 
yielded to the delights of the moments as they 
passed. 

“He and I,” Plug had said, “will manage the 
boat;” but in truth, the boy designated as he, 
knew very little about it, Plug entering natural- 
ly upon the command. Obedient to his will, the 
boat took every advantage of wind and wave. 
Plug sat at the rudder, running those restless 
gray eves of his “everywhere at the same mo- 
ment,” Guy said to himself, as he silently 
watched him. : 

Plug’s old tarpaulin had fallen entirely on to 
the back of his head, the tow hair coming out 
from under it, loose and lank, in every direc- 
tion. His long jacket sleeves were rolled and 
twisted above his elbows, like those of a wash- 
erwoman, showing large sinews and protuber- 
ant muscles under the dark, horny skin of the 
bare arms. His tobacco was rolled into a round 
ball in one of his cheeks, making bim look like 
an ugly red squirrel, with a nut stowed away. 

Now and then he glanced at Guy, winking 
curiously, and changing the tobacco from one 
cheek to the other; but he did not speak. In- 
deed, I doubt if there ever were three boys out 
on a pleasure trip, as silent as these for the 
first mile of their sail. 

“How do you like it?” 

Guy started. The handsome boy was speaking 
to him, and his voice brought Guy back sudden- 
ly from a very beautiful fancy in which he was 
indulging, that he had just started to sail round 
the world. 

“Like it?” said Guy. “It’s splendid.” 

‘T told you so. The Nancy Ann is like some 
People I’ve seen, homely to look at, but can’t 
she go!” 

“T rather think she can;” and Guy patted the 
brown, rough side of the boat with a real, hu- 
man fondness. 

awe are a mile from shore.” 

“Mile and a quarter,” said Plug. 

‘Yes, all of that. At this rate we shall over- 
haul the Mermaid in one hour or so,” taking 
out a handsome gold watch and noting the time. 

Mi Mermaid! In his present enjeyment Guy 

¢ forgotten all about her; but at the mention 

— & momentary thought of his meth- 

rot ed over him. He pyt it resolutely away; 

Ot now, wait until the sail is over. Time 
enough then.” : 
—— saw the shadow which the thought cast, 
sinned diabolically, or so, at least, Guy 
thought, 


As the Nancy Ann stvod out boldly: for the 
sea, the wind freshened. « Plug tightened 
sail, and drove her on with a reckless, head- 
Speed, at which even an old sailor might 


gerly ahead for the Mermaid, and Guy begiu- 
ning to troll snatches of sailor songs, handed 
down in the family from the grandfather, lost 
so many years ago. 

“Boat ahoy!” The call came from a little 
fishing smack, anchored while the crew fished. 
The boys shouted back. 

“Reef your sail, or you'll all go to the bot- 
tom.” 

Plug laughed a scornful laugh, that for some 
reason, he could not have told why, made Guy 
a little uncomfortable. 

“Boat ahoy!” called out the same fisherman, 
in louder and more authoritative tones; but 
Plug rolled his tobacco leisurely from cheek to 
cheek, and said, quietly,— 

“You beent capting here. Wait ’till you be.” 

The same freshening of the wind that strained 
the sail and keeled over the boat, lashed the 
waves into heavy billows, but the Nancy Ann 
went into and over them, dashing the water 
from her bows and throwing it over the boys 
until they were wet to the skin. 

The boys laughed merrily. Every drop add- 
ed to the excitement, and made it right royal 
fun. 

“Hurra! Three cheers for the Nancy Ann!” 
Horace, standing up in the stern of the boat, 
pointed eagerly forward to the Mermaid, shoot- 
ing on only a short distance before them. 

“J told yer,” said Plug, briefly, and just then 
a flaw of wind struck and nearly upset the boat. 

For a moment Horace and Guy held their 
breaths. ‘Were they gone?” Even Plug drew 
a sigh of relief, as the Nancy slowly righted as 
she came into the wind. 

“You better reef the sail,” said Horace, with 
lips, the whiteness of which, even then, Guy no- 
ticed so distinctly as always to remember if. 

“Feared, be ye?” sneered Plug. 

“Yes, I am afraid,” said Horace, manfully. 
“Didn’t you hear what the fisherman said?” 

“He aint capting! If you take in sail you 
won’t catch the Mermaid this go. She’s got 
every inch a tellin’.” 

Horace looked at the Mermaid, darting on at 
the top of her speed, and the boy’s spirit of ri- 
valry got the better at once of his discretion. 
“Well,” he said, reluctantly, ‘“‘go ahead. Give 
her the sail as it is, a little longer. If the Mer- 
maid can stand it, the Nancy Ann shall have 
her chance.”’ 

The little boat dashed on, shipping water all 
the time, until they were obliged to bail her; 
but coming nearer and nearer the Mermaid, 
Guy at length could see the boys on board, and 
even distinguish Nat Brown from the others. 

Now Plug might have given the boat more 
sail than she could carry, without a word from 





hesitated; but Guy and Horace onl 
; y 
lapped their hands in glee, Horace looking ea- 











“BE QUIOK, OR YOU’LL BE TOO LATE!’’—[See page 394.] 


of nothing Lut passing triumphantly the rival 
boat so close to them. 
“Out with your handkerchief, Guy. Give 
them three cheers. Tell Nat about your moth- 
er’s apron string. Don’t forget. It will be cap- 
ital. Hit him hard. Now for it.” 
With straining nerves, firm-set lips and eager, 
watchful eyes, the boys watched the flying Mer- 
maid. 
But however fast she may be going, the Nan- 
cy Ann nears her rapidly. The boys on board 
the Mermaid are equally excited and deter- 
mined, and every inch of her canvas is made to 
tell in the race. But Nat Brown is no boatman, 
and had the Mermaid been a far better boat 
than she was, she must have been beaten at 
last by the more skilful management of little 
Plug. 
Nat, standing erect in the stern of his boat, 
sent over the water a shout of defiance, and Guy 
and Horace answered it with one of unmistaka- 
ble triumph. 
A few moments longer the two boats dashed 
on, then a heavy tlaw of wind struck the Mer- 
maid. She turned suddenly upon her side, 
filled with water,—slowly the waves closed over 
her, and she was gone. 
Gone! Gone! Where? How? Plugsatsilent, 
with compressed lips, and steered at once for 
the spot. Not a word did either of the boys ut- 
ter. They were too much shocked and excited 
for that. They reached the place where the 
boat had disappeared, then Plug was the first 
to speak. . 
He said only, “All lost.” 
Guy shivered, and fora moment a darkness 
settled down over the ocean, over the sky, over 
the fated spot; but two words kept ringing 
through his dizzy and clouded brain—“ Ali lost! 
All lost!” 
Suddenly, Plug seized one of the oars and 
threw it to the leeward; at the same moment 
Guy caught sight of a boy’s arm thrust above the 
water. Then a head came up and rolled over 
toward them. Nat Brown’s white, livid face 
stared at them, and then slowly disappeared. 
Plug sprang into the water, and struck out 
boldly for the place where the head sank. Once 
more, and now nearer the boat, it came to the 
surface, still paler, still more livid. Plug has it 
by the hair, and is tugging with a boy’s strength, 
but a man’s heart. 
“Qar, throw the other oar!” he calls, and Hor- 
ace mechanically obeys him. Plug caught the 
oar with his free hand, and pushed it under the 
lifeless body. 
If the boat could only be run towards him; 
but Horace cannot do it, and Guy is helpless. 


Plug must ‘unk, and Plug must act. Nat 


this boy; but Piug will do his best. He slowly 
draws his helpless load, aided by the oar, near- 
er and nearer the drifting boat, with sail flap- 
ping furiously in the wind. 

Yesterday morning, the Mermaid, in all her 
beauty, with her gay pennons flying, lay moored 
by the white sand btach. To admire and to 
love her, came this same little boy, creeping 
noiselessly up her bright sides, gazing quictly on 
her spotless purity, her broad sail, her graceful, 
tapering mast, her new, untried ropes, and the 
hoy sailors who were to man her. 

Nat Brown had ordered him away with a 
taunt, and the child, slinking behind the hulk 
of a wrecked ship, had brooded there, ugly, re- 
vengeful thoughts; but Plug thinks now only 
of saving. “Tlelp, help, before it is too late!” 
No, little Plug. The sea has Nat Brown for 
itsown. Swim slowly back to your boat, you 
have done your best,—you have done it nobly, 
though in vain. 

Sadly the Nancy Ann makes her way back to 
the pier. Already the words of alarm have 
reached the large hotels which crowd the sea- 
shore. The fishing smack saw the boat, and- 
then, looking for it in vain, knew that it had 
gone down, and so hurried home with the sad 
news. 

When the Nancy Ann comes in, the white sea 
beach is lined with frantic friends. 

“What boat has gone down? Whose boys 
were on board and lost?” 

Guy sees his mother, hears her scream. O, 
never, never to the day of his death, can he for- 
get it. No ngcd of words now. All reproof is 
tame and insignificant. God has spoken. Let 
every one keep silence before Him. 

“Why was Nat Brown, why were th ‘ther 
boys, not disobedient, not guilty of bre: ing a 
promise, taken, and he, the sinning one, spared ?” 
Be sure Guy asked and answered these ques- 
tions many times; and the answer, as he inter- 
preted it, helped to make him in the future a 
better boy and a better man. 


4@> 
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For the Companion. 
A PERILOUS WALK. 


Half the vacation that I was taking from 
wearing professional duties had passed, when, 
getting word that certain of my neighbors were 
seriously ill, I decided immediately to return 
home. My residence was on the western shore 
of Lake —. 

Winter was lapsing into spring. The lake 
had been firmly frozen during the cold term, af- 
fording a safe passage for the heaviest teams, 
and to shorten the distance I made directly for 
the nearest point, approaching it on the eastern 
side, opposite the town in which I lived. I 
reached the lake at sunset. A cottage stood 
near, the owner of which carried travellers 
across in his sleigh. Applying to him for con- 
veyance, he replied,— 

“Can’t furnish it, sir; my horse crossed an 
hour ago for the last time this season.” 

“Why so?” I asked. 

“Look at the lake,’ he answered, senten- 
tiously. 

A careful glance at it revealed a singular 
change. The whole icy expanse had turned to 
the color of the water beneath. 

“Has it broken up in‘any place?” I inquired. 

“Not yet,” was the reply; “but I have lived 
here for years, and whenever the lake looks like 
that, itis dangerous crossing. The ice is liable 
to break up at any instant. 

“Could I go over on foot?” 

“You might,” said he, “but J would not risk 
it for a thousand dollars.” 

I stepped upon the ice; it bore me well. Ven- 
turing some rods further, it gave no signs of 
weakness. The evening was moonlit. I thouyht 
of the dying friend Iwas especially anxious 
ahout, and shouted back, “I shall make the at- . 
tempt,” at which a stranger sitting upon a pile 








Horace and Guy, for they saw nothing, thought 


Brown's future hangs now on the bravery of 


of boards, carpet bag in hand, responded,— 
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“Wait a moment, I’ll go too!” : 

He was soon by my side, and explained that 
he lived at the next village beyond mine. His 
wife was sick, and he added,— 

“Since you’ve concluded to cross, I may as 
well try it.” 

We passed softly but rapidly on, until about 
half way over, and were congratulating our- 
selves on our success, when the stout staff which 
I had taken with me went through theice. The 
water followed it as I drew it up, showing that 
the ice was fast softening. Glancing back we 
saw that it wore a more threatening aspect than 
before us. It was some relief, however, to find 
that the ice was harder in some places than in 
others; that while, as we advanced, our fect 
sank in one spot, near by would be a glassy 
ridge that sustained our weight. 

But our progress grew slow and toilsome, as 
we were obliged sometimes to retreat, some- 
times to turn to the right or to the left, to avoid 
the porous, spongy places in the ice. 

Now scarcely a word was spoken by either of 
us. Our minds were strained to intensity as we 
scrutinized each inch of the way, extricating a 
foot as it picrced the honeycombed surface, and 
picking out with vigilant eye spots that indicat- 
ed safer footing. 

Scarcely a hope of reaching shore remained. 
The anxicty and the muscular effort bathed me 
in a dripping sweat. The moments seemed 
hours; and I am not reluctant to confess, that, 
like one gazing into his grave, I searched my 
heart to know what were its prospects for eter- 
nity. 

Ah, what a happiness under such circumstan- 
ces to remember “the only Name whereby we 
can be saved.” And what peace succeeds a 
childlike trust in His infinite love! Absorbed 
in contemplating this, I had for the moment for- 
gotten my companion. 

I turned to look athim. A deathly pallor was 
on his face, frightful to see. My example, I re- 
membered, had brought him into this danger, 
and as if his destiny hung upon my hands, I 
picked my way along, lifting up earnest prayer 
that, for his sake, at least, we might not perish. 

Each step that we took without sinking into 
the abyss below seemed a miracle, but at last 
we neared the longed-for land. 

What, however, was our consternation, as we 
approached, to discover that there was a strip of 
clear water between us and the shore, too wide 
to be passed, which each instant was growing 
bro! +r, and we knew the water was of great 
dep: 

Ti. .ights had gone out, one by one, in the 
dwelliags of the villagers, and the hope we cher- 
ished that some one in the hamlet would see us 
and seek our rescue, seemed vain. 

I tried to call for help, but, overcome by fa- 
tigue, my voice failed me, and my companion 
was speechless. Must we be lost so near home? 

Just then a man issued from a garden gate, 
looked towards the lake, went in, then re- 
turned. Sceing us, he sprang for a wood-shed, 
seized a long, narrow plank, and hurrying along 
the shore to where the water was the narrowest, 
thrust out the board till it rested upon the ice, 
while he cried,— 

“Quick, be quick, or you’ll be too late!’ 

Crossing the uncertain bridge, we sank ex- 
hausted upon the ground. 

“I was in the house,” said our deliverer, “but 
had a strong impulse to go out and look off up- 
on the lake, and, by mere chance, caught sight 
of you the second time I looked.” 

“Ah, sir,” I answered, with emotion, “it was 
no chance, but through the guiding power of 
the Lord.” 

When a little rested, I took leave of my com- 
panion. “Sir,” said I, as we shook hands at 
parting, “we have been in great peril, and have 
had a remarkable escape; may I ask how you 
felt in view of the fate which threatened us?” 

“There was one thing more than all else that 
troubled me,” he answered, “I am not a Chris- 
tian. I have lived wholly for-this world, and the 
consciousness of this filled me with unspeaka- 
ble fear. But I now resolve to attend to this 
all-important matter at once.” 

It was an honest, manly confession, a wise re- 
solve, and I honored him in my heart for it. 

No one was expecting my return, but to my 
surprise, although the night was far advanced, 
a light gleamed from the sitting-room window. 
In answer to my call, the door was quickly 
opened by my wife, who tearfully exclaimed,— 

“Is it really you, and are you safe?” 

She then stated that she had been so im- 
pressed during the evening that I was in special 
danger, that she could not retire, but spent the 

time in earnest prayer on my behalf; and yet 
she did not know that I was on the lake, or 
that it was unsafe, for she had seen the teams 


The next morning as I gazed from my cham- 
ber window, I saw that for miles, as far as the 
eye could extend, the water was free from ice. I 
had escaped as by a miracle. And often since 
do the events of that never-to-be-forgotten even— 
ing weave themselves into a moral. 

When I see an idle, reckless, dishonest, pro- 
fane youth, a “fast” young man, an intemper- 
ate person, I say to myself, “Ah, you are taking 
a perilous walk,—death is in your path.” When 
opportunity offers I urge such to break away 
from evil habits, and cannot help repeating the 
words of the kind neighbor who thrust out the 
plank for our rescue,—“Be quick, or you’ll be 
too late’ C. H. Pearson. 
——_- +e—_—_——__ 


For the Companion. 
DRIVEN AWAY. 


Mr. Gladden called his daughter into the li- 
brary, and seated her near him. He placed his 
arm affectionately around her waist, kissed her 
cheek tenderly, and then said,— 

“T have something to say, Ida, which will se- 
riously affect your happiness and my own. I 
have reason to think that you will not be pleased 
with it, but you must listen patiently, and an- 
swer considerately, for you know that I have 
your interests very deeply at heart.” 

Miss Ida turned up her eyes with a quick, un- 
pleasant glance, and shook off the embrace 
with a nervous motion. It was evident she had 
at least some idea of what was coming. 

Mr. Gladden, without seeming to notice her 
petulance, said, more firmly than at first,— 

“IT am about to marry again. I know that 
you are opposed to having a step-mother, but it 
is proper that I should speak to you of my in- 
tention, so that you may receive her in such a 
manner as will endear you to her and make her, 
happy with us.” 

Here Mr. Gladden paused, looking kindly into 
his child’s face. Ida sat with downcast eyes, 
twirling her rings, evidently determined to re- 
main sullen. 

“TI hope your good sense, Ida, and love for me, 
will cause you to receive your mother kindly, 
and’”—— 

“T never will call her mother!” exclaimed 
Ida, rudely. “No woman has aright to come 
here and take my dear mother’s place. I won’t 
love her, and I won’t try to!” 

There was a long pause, so long that Ida grew 
uncomfortable, and began to fear that her fa- 
ther was justly offended. 

“Ida,” said Mr. Gladden, in a lower, but 
sharper voice, “you should remember that you 
are speaking to your father, whose opinions at 
least you should respect. Whatever I think will 
be for our happiness and best interests, I shall 
surely do. You need more care, instruction and 
discipline than I have time to give you. The 
lady I have chosen, and who does me the honor 
of accepting my hand, is every way entitled to 
your love and respect.” 

“TI will go and live with my grandmother,” 
cried Ida, bursting into tears; “but as for that 
woman, I never will live in the same house with 
her. It is no use talking, I won’t love her.” 

Mr. Gladden took a letter from his pocket, 
and handed it, open, to his daughter. 

“In that letter, Ida, your grandmother pro- 
poses to adopt you, if Iam willing she should 
do so, and you think you can be happy with 
her the few years she is likely to live. I have 
felt that I could not live without you; but if 
you are determined to be unhappy yourself, and 
to embitter the lives of all the family, I shall 
make no objections to her offer. Your grand- 
mother is rich, and in some respects can do 
more for you than I can ever hope to; but she 
can never love you as I do.” 

Ida opened the letter with a series of jerks. 
Having read it, she said she would gladly live 
with her grandmother. 

“Are you willing to leave me forever, Ida?” 
and her father’s voice quivered. ‘ 

There was a little twitching about the down- 
cast eyes, a slight tremor of the lips, but she 
answered, coldly,— 

“Yes, sir. Please let me go at once.” 

We pass over the next few weeks of prepar- 
ation, and follow Miss Ida to her new home. 

Her grandmother’s residence was a fine old 
mansion, surrounded with trees, and shrubber- 
ies, and winding walks, which imparted to it a 
pomp and gloom that chilled one who hitherto 
had basked in suushine and flowers. 

It was late in the evening, when, wearied 
with her long ride, Ida was shown into the room 
which was to be hers. 

It was a large, square apartment, with four 
windows, draped in drab damask. The bed, 
which was four-posted, and of the old French 
pattern, was covered with the same sombre 





crossing and recrossing it through the day. 


trailed to the floor. The furniture was massive 
and eumbersome, and as she placed her Hands 
upon a wonderful old chair, such as she had 
never seen before, it straightened out in the most 
lifelike way, and rolled off, a perfect bedstead. 
Every thing was quaint and solemn. Even 
the pictures upon the walls seemed to blink and 
smirk at her. One.had a long, black veil over 
it, which Ida timidly lifted, and was horrified to 
see that it covered a child’s face like her own. 
Ida placed the night lamp upon the table, and 
crept shiveringly into the gloomy bed, the cold 
linen sheets of which seemed clutching at her 
‘warm limbs with icy fingers. She tried to say 
her prayers. She tried not to think of the little 
bed-room at home, with its cheerful furniture, 
and pure white drapings, and vase of flowers. 
She tried to shut out the sad face of her father, 
as he looked when he kissed her adieu. She 
tried to think that she did right in leaving her 
father’s house. She tried to think she was 
happy. Poor child! The faces upon the walls 
grew actually ghastly, the lamp flickered lower 
and lower. In an agony of nervous fear, she 
sprang into the long passage, and called for her 
grandmother, until the walls echoed her cries. 
Presently there came her grandmother’s con- 
fidential waiting-maid, who had shown her to 
her room;to ask what was the trouble. But 
when Ida looked into her cold, unsympathizing 
face, she did not like to say she was dying of 
fear; but said, “Please come and sleep with me 
to-night. It is very lorftly here.” 

The girl went out, but came back directly, 
saying she had her mistress’ permission to stay 
with her, and Ida now fancied her trials were at 
an end. 

Not so; for no sooner had the strange girl 
become loquacious, than she commenced the re- 
cital of the strangest events, which she assured 
Ida had time and again happened not only to 
herself, but to the other servants. 

“You noticed that pertrait with the black 
veil before its face,” said she. “Well, that was 
your grandmother’s child, that died when she 
was of your age, and her ghost haunts every 
room in the house.” 

“Not this!’ gasped Ida. 

“Indeed she does; and I shouldn’t wonder if 
we heard her walking this very night.” 

Ida shrank closer and closer to the girl, whose 
name was Janette, while her teeth began to 
chatter with terror. 

“Don’t put your arms over me,” crieé Ja- 
nette; “and don’t let your feet touch mine. 
Have the kindness to lay upon your own side 
of the bed, for Iam going to sleep; so good- 
night.” 

Janette soon breathed very heavily, and poor 
Ida tried her best to hold her eyes together, and 
fall asleep. She did succeed in doing so fora 
few minutes, but unluckily the wind arose, the 
loose windows began shivering and creaking, 
and the trees outside groaned as if every twig 
had been an evil spirit, and the strange sounds 
awoke her. 

She had not the slightest doubt but the veiled 
portrait had stalked out of its worm-eaten frame, 
and commenced its nightly tramp through the 
gloomy mansion. The perspiration started from 
every pore. Her eyes almost started from their 
sockets in her efforts to see the ghost, while the 
old fireboard, as if joining in the conspiracy 
against the poor child’s happiness, was blown 
from the chimney at a great bound. 

“Janette! O, Janette!” shrieked Ida, endeav- 
oring to clasp the sleeping servant, but to her 
dismay, Janette had disappeared. In an agony 
of suspense and terror, she waited the girl’s 
return, but waited in vain. She tossed and 
moaned, until, from sheer prostration, she again 
fell into a disturbed slumber. 

This was a bad beginning for Ida’s future. 
From that night she dreaded to enter her cham- 
ber, as if it had been a tomb. She longed to 
tell her grandmother of her fears, but the ser- 
vant had told her that nothing would irritate 
her grandmother so much, as to know she had 
been informed of her family secrets. Indeed, the 
grandmother was not the sort of woman calcu- 
lated to inspire a young person with confidence. 

Age, beside having shorn her of every attrac- 
tion, had frozen her heart and sympathies, un- 
til she had little regard for any thing beside her 
own comfort. She saw Ida well dressed and 
busy with her studies or her needlework, and 

took but little notice of her otherwise. When 
she spoke to her it was always in a formal, dis- 
tant and very dignified manner. 

It was, perhaps, two months after Ida’s ar- 
rival, that her grandmother sent Janette to her 
private closet, to fetch a moire antique dinner 
dress, which, upon examination, was found to 
be cut and slashed in such a manner as to ren- 
der it entirely valueless. 





hangings, the long, heavy fringe upon which 


i, 


most painful sensation, and was the more sur 
prising, as nothing of the kind had ever before 
oceurred in the family, and Janette, upon whom 
suspicion would most naturally have fallen, hag 
been some years the most tender and faithfy) of 
serving women. 

In vain the outraged grandmother fretted and 
fumed. The cook never had access to her keys: 
Ida had, of course, no object in destroying thy 
dress, and Janette—who could doubt Janette? 
After a little, the excitement died away, the 
grandmother only spoke of her loss as a “most 
surprising affair,” and confidence was again 
restored in the mansion, when another raid Was 
committed upon the closet, and not one, bat 
several of the most costly garments, were rent 
and ruined in the most ruthless manner. 

It was now impossible to attribute this out 
rage to any thing but premeditated malice. But 
who was the offender? Janette was still above 
suspicion, but the cook and Ida might have ob. 
tained access to the closet. ; 
The cook, as might be expected, protested she 
was no thief, and she left the old lady’s service 
as fast as her feet would carry her. 

Ida, on the contrary, when questioned, looked 
confused and distressed. She could not say she 
had no idea who had done the mischief, for had 
not Janette told her of the frightful ghost, that 
went prowling around the house, doing deeds, 
the bare recital of which had frozen her blood 
with fear? But how could she intimate ber 
thoughts to her grandmother, whom Janette 
had warned her not to dare to offend, by hinting 
that she was aware of the terrible visitor? 
From this date, these ruthless events occurred 
so frequently, that the neighbors were called in 
for consultation. They finally concluded that 
Ida must be the guilty perpetrator of them, but 
such conduct seemed so reckless and objectless, 
that her judges were kind enough to impute it 
not so much to a wicked disposition as toa 
species of insanity. 

Janette protested, though with apparent re 
luctance, that she had more than once seen Ida 
near the closet, while the poor child stoutly 
denied any agency in the mysterious proceed- 
ings. 

Her reiterated assertions of innocence availed 
her very little, however, for she was banished to 
her own chamber, where, for several days, she 
was confined under lock and key, and fed upon 
bread and water. Notwithstanding the grand 
mother kept the key of Ida’s room in her own 
pocket, the child was more than once stealthily 
set at liberty by Janette, and all such occasions 
were marked by fresh outrages. 

The poor old grandmother, although she could 
submit to losing her moire antiques, and to sit 
meekly in her false fronts, found it impossible 
to live under the same roof with so malicious’ 
girl as she now supposed her own granddaugh- 
ter to be. A letter was accordingly dispatched 
to Ida’s father, fully detailing the strange cir 
cumstances that had transpired, and begging 
him to come at once for his unfortunate daugh- 
ter, whom she feared was only fit for a lunatic 
asylum. 

Happily for Mr. Gladden, his wife was a womal 
of quick and happy perceptions. Scarcely had 
she read the letter, when she cried out,— 

“I beg that you go for the poor child at one, 
before she is forever ruined. So young—se tor 
mented—so goaded to the very verge ofmadness! 
There is a night train”— 

“But what makes you draw such inference! 
from that letter?” asked Mr. Gladden. “What 
object could any one have in persecnting * 
young girl?” 

“Well, we don’t know what motives may © 
tuate in this case. Of course there is no with 
craft involved, and, certainly, unless the child 
is a raving lunatic, she could not do what th 
accuse her of doing.” 

“That is certainly so,” returned Mr. Gladdet 
“T think I will go to-morrow.” : 

“No, no. Don’t delay an instant. Her mind 
may be overthrown before you reach her. 

Mr. Gladden was now fully aroused, and the 
night train bore him rapidly to poor Ida, wh 
sat crouching before the veiled picture, growi"é 
less and less conscious of her suffering and bai 
ror. The blessed sunshine still strugzied ™ 
between the heavy diab curtains, when te 
fatal chamber door opened, and Ida few in 
the arms of her father, with a heart-rending a 
of grief and delight. 

As Mr. Gladden gazed upon her sharp 
tures, and emaciated form, he comp 
what she had suffered. we 

“Mfy poor child!” he cried, folding her ia 
arms, “nothing shall ever part us again!’ 

A long and close investigation into all 
circumstances, failed to satisfy the 
or to fully establish Ida’s innocence. 





The discovery, as may be supposed, created a 


Mrs, Gladden received Ida with much 
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more sur. — 
“a — tion, and the now grateful daughter, removed 
, fallen : ™ & from fear and restraint, made a full confession 
1 faithf oe of all she had endured. During many months, 
a she remained in such @ nervous and debilitated | 
fretted condition, that doubts were entertained of her 
0 her a ultimate recovery; but the tender vigilance, and 
vain anceasing devotion of her step-mother, finally 
t prttiny conquered, and Ida grew strong and happy 
in. 

pears: » the ‘A year passed. One day a letter came from 
was by the grandmother, informing Mr. Gladden that 
etl a Janette, having been upon the point of death, 
ot one, bat had confessed that, having first terrified the 
were rent child into silence, she : had committed the 
als strange deeds that were imputed to Ida. Her 
te this out motive sprang from jealousy. She had secured 
malice. But the favor of the grandmother, she hoped to in- 
still pr crease it, and determined there should be no 
ht have ob- rival in the house, who might interfere with her 
: selfish plans. Her purposes had, as we have 

n, been carried out with devilish ingenuity, 
ween 7 the risk of the poor child’s reason. 

As may be supposed, the duped grandmother 

as full of contrition for her unkindness to Ida, 
ee Toes she begged to return, and relieve her 
i loneliness. 
ane {Vill you go, my child?” asked Mr. Gladden, 
smiling. ‘ 
— Ida sprang to her step-mother’s side, and flung 
ntimate ber both arms around her neck. Kindness had over- 
om Janette come prejudice. Love had begotten love. Ida 
i, by hinting had made the discovery that a child could be 
isitor? very happy, even with a step-mother. 
nts occurred ; Mrs. C. W. FLANDERS. 
ere called in +o 
icluded that For the Companion. 
of them, but OUR BRAVE DEFENDER. 
d objectiess, By Ruth Chesterfield. 
+ ee ee We had been married six months when my 
| husband was summoned away on business, 
which was likely to detain him a fortnight; 
est ind and, that I might not be lonely in his absence, 
shild stoutly he invited his two cousins, Betty and Alice, to 
ous proceed: stay with me. Nice, lively girls they were, and 
. with them for companions, and my stout hand- 
‘ maid, Keturah, in the kitchen, I felt that my 
ee establishment was complete; as complete, that 
ral days, she is, as it could be, without the dear master and 
and fed upon nhen, therefore, Gerald inquired, just before 
g the grand B ne went away, if we would feel better or safer 
a in herowt @  forhavinga man in the house nights, I replied,— 
nce stealthily “0, no; [am not a bit afraid.” 
ch occasions “Nor I either,” said Alice. 

“NorL. For my part, I think it’s rather jolly 
ugh = a than otherwise,” said Bettie, who was quite too 
. rm este much addicted to using slang. 

mpee Keturah had overheard the question, and she 
0 mee = tossed her head disdainfully, ejaculating,— 
nas onal “Man, indeed!” as if the bare suggestion were 
ly dispaten an insult to her valor. So Gerald departed, 
e strange Cr BH auite satisfied. 

and — All this was in the morning. 

manate ae I will not say that our courage vanished with 
t for @ daylight, but I fancied I detected a shade of 
| oie anxiety in the tone in which Bettie inquired 
"neal hai DOW far we were from the village. 
; yo “About half a mile—just a pleasant walk,” 
child at once, “—Z ay ae. 
: oe Delightful,” said Bettie, “and through such 
done abe & romantic piece of woods—and such a nice 
ge of madness’ hiding-place, too.” 

“For what?” said I. 
erg “Bears,” said Bettie. And then we both 

reecetiog © laughed; but I feared she was not finding things 
pe altogether as jolly as she had anticipated. 
twee mag? P00 night I observed, for we all left our 
ere is no witch rs open, that Alice not only looked under 
nless the child the bed, in the fire-place, and in the closet, but 
+ do what the that she even lifted the covers of trunks and 
bandboxes. Was she, too, thinking about “hid- 
‘ What’s that?” I heard her exclaim, in a 
ant, Her mid frightened voice, as the rats went gallopping 
each ber.” through the wainscot, or the branches of the 
‘oused, and the horsechestnut tapped on the window-pane, or 
, poor Ida, whe eo against the roof of the house. 
icture, growing Oward morning we were roused by the bat- 


fering and tl 2 Ue-cry of an army of cats, which it took two 


ied hes, three pairs of slippers, and my ? assist the reader in the merry-makings of 
ll struge wei -Busband’s bootjack to disperse. In a similar “Who’s there?” cried Keturah. may , Try g' 
1ins, when Sine we passed, neverai P' lpg No answer. the approaching festival. 
d Ida fev "AH tegan to consider whether ovr slambers would |. “CV ot & loaded gun here, and F'l shoot the Old Plays. 
eart-rending Rot be more sound if we had a male protector fust man that opens the door.” The favorite Christmas diversion of children 
tele © Gerald had proposed ’| The brave woman paused a moment, and then 
her sharp We told each other that a? See threw the door open herself. To our surprise, 
, comp! and that there was really no danger; “but then, and infinite relief, there was no one there. The 
ding heria bs you know, if any thing should happen,” eald we. sound still continued, however, and we followed | gescribe it very particularly here. 
spel determination was hastened by hearing it on to the pig-pen. . 
. wo that there had been robberies in the-village;| “Who's there?” again cried Keturah; but her 
jon into very serious, to be sure—only clothes | Challenge met with no response. in the mouth. 
he ‘avout to bleach ; but it might be the forerunner| “’Taiat a robber, I know, making such aj The favorite diversion in Germany, in olden 
ae omething a great deal worse. clatter as that,” remarked she; and, throwing 









talked the matter over, I fixed upon 
Ws as the most suitable person to 


Long Luke, as he was called by his companions, 
with reference to the exceeding len;th and lank- 
ness of his figure. 
He was not a brilliant youth, but then, I knew 
him to be steady and honest, for my husband 
had often employed him about the farm. 
Just as the clock struck nine, Luke appeared, 
and we were somewhat startled to see that he 
brought a rifle with him. : 
“T hope you don’t expect to use it,” said I. 
“Waal, it’s always best to be on the safe side, 
you know,” said he. “There’s been strange go- 
ings on, down town.” 
“Nothing since the clothes were stolen, has 
there?” 
“Haint you heerd about Squire Brewster’s 
dog?” 
“No, indeed.” What has happened to poor 
Tiger?” 
“Nor about Deacon Slow’s winder ?”’ 
“Not a word. Do tell us,” we all exclaimed 
at once. 
The dog was found dead—pizened—that’s all. 
I don’t undertake to say who done it, nor what 
they done it for, mind ye.” 
“And the window?” 
“Q, nothin’, only somebody fired a stone 
through it, a good deal bigger’n my head. I 
don’t undertake to say who done that, nuther;” 
and Luke looked such unutterable things, that 
we were all convinced that he could tell us a 
great deal more if he would. 
“You see they’ve learnt a good many new 
dodges since the old times. Then robbers was 
a’most sure to be found out. But now-a-days, 
lor! they just unlocks the front door, walks in, 
gives all the family chloroform, takes their 
money, ’n’ watches, ’n’ silver things, walks out, 
’n’ nobody the wiser.” : 
“But then, you needn’t be scart, ladies,” he 
added, considerately. ‘You’re as safe as a thief 
in a mill. I guess it’s putty generally known 
that you’ve got aman in the house to-night.” 
Saying this, he smiled benignly, and proceeded 
up Stairs, rifle in hand. We, too, soon retired 
to our slumbers, with a feeling of security, such 
as we had not experienced since Gerald went 
away. 
It was about midnight, when I awoke with a 
sudden sense of something wrong, to find Bettie 
and Alice both standing by my bedside. 
“There—listen—don’t you hear it?” said one 
of them. * 
Yes, I did heur it, as any one might, who was 
not deaf—the sound as of heavy blows on one 
of the doors. ° 
“How lucky, how very lucky, that we have a 
man in the house!” said I, with chattering teeth. 
‘An armed man, too,” said Bettie, embracing 
the bed- post for support. 
Of Luke, meanwhile, we heard nothing. So, 
wrappirg ourselves in shawls and dressing- 
gowns, we concluded to go to his door in a 
body, and arouse him. 
In the hall we met Keturah, with a lighted 
lamp in herhand. She had worn a threatening, 
as well as an injured aspect, ever since Luke 
entered the house, and, of her own accord, would 
not have summoned him now; but, at my re- 
quest, she strode towards his door. 
Instead of knocking, however, as I had in- 
tended, she threw it open with a crash, and, 
holding up her lamp, showed us our protector, 
cowering and shaking under the bed-clothes. 
Being addressed, he answered by a prolonged 
howl, mingled with exclamations of,— 
“OQ Lordy! O, murder! O! O! O!” 


get nothing from him but cries of “O! O! O!” 


left behind. 


I clung together, awaiting the catastrophe. 





Wand guard over our defenceless household— 


In vain Keturah shook him, and bade him get 
up, and see what was the matter. She could 


“Drat the fellow, I'll go myself. I’ll have his 
gun, though.” And, shouldering the weapon, 
my handmaid marched away, and we followed, 
momentarily expecting to have our brains blown 
out, with the rifle aiming first at one, then at 
another, over her shoulder, but not daring to be 


The mysterious, noise grew louder as we ap- 
proached the back door, and Bettie, Alice and 


down her weapon, she went boldly in, to find 
our largest hog in a most unpleasant predica- 


moonlight ramble, he had gone out the swing 
door into the yard, and, in returning, had 
plunged both fore feet through a weak place 
in the floor. He could neither advance nor re- 
treat, so he did the only thing possible, which 
was to kick violently against the door behind, 
and that caused the noise which had so alarmed 
us. 

Once more Keturah showed herself equal to 
the emergency. Over the railing she went, 
without a moment’s hesitation, and, having 
relieved the creature from his perilous condi- 
tion, with her own strong arms, she placed a 
board over the hole, and we all went back to 
the house in a state of high glee. } 
As for Luke, he would fain have had us be- 
lieve that he was only half awake when we paid 
him that nocturnal visit, saying that all he re- 
membered was “a most uncommon bad night- 
mare.” 

Perhaps he told the truth, but there was one 
circumstance which was calculated to awaken 
suspicion in the most charitable mind. 

After relating to Gerald our midnight adven- 
ture, which of course we hastened to do as soon 
as he came back, I added, “The valiant Luke 
forgot to take his rifle with him. I’d about as 
lief have a burglar in the house as a loaded 
gun. Hadn’t you better fire it off?” 

He examined it, and, breaking into a laugh, 
said, “I don’t know how [ can, my dear, seeing 
that it has neither lock nor trigger.” 

“I knew he was a humbug the first minute I 
set eyes on him,” said Keturah. 


4s et. / Guid 
CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS 
SPORTS. (5. Cy. 


The festival of Christmas (Christ and mags) 
has been observed .by the church from a very 
early date. 
In the fourth century, a careful investigation 
was made by the theologians of the East, to find 
out the date of Christ’s nativity. The tables of 
the Roman censors indicated that date to have 
been Dec. 25th. (Jan. 5th., O. 8.) 
In medixval times, the day was celebrated by 
masses, and by dramatic representations of the 
scene of the nativity. 
At a later date, the religious observance of 
the day consisted chiefly in singing certain jubi- 
lant songs, called carols, in the easy refrains of 
which all the people joined. The carolling was 
accompanied by music and dancing, the young 
men and maidens bearing in their hands lighted 
tapers during the dances. The carols were in- 
tended to recall the songs of the angels and of 
the shepherds at Bethlehem. 
Christmas has always been a merry-making 
day in England. On that day William the 
Conqueror was crowned. In feudal times the 
revels were chiefly held in the great halls of the 
barons, where the yule-logs blazed, and the 
holly and the mistletoe recalled the sylvan deities 
and the old superstitions of the Druids. The 
festivities usually lasted until twelfth-night. 
(Jan. 6.) 

“On Christmas eve the bells were rung; 

On Christmas eve the mass was sung; 

‘Then opened wide the baron’s hall 

To vassal, tenant, serf and all; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And ceremony doffed his pride. 

England was merry England when 

Old Christmas brought his sports 4 

A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 

A poor man’s heart through half the year.’’ 
In the Protestant States of Germany, Christ- 
mas is called the Children’s Festival. The prin- 
cipal attraction is the Christmas tree. An ex- 
cellent custom attends the distribution of pres- 
ents, and one that it would be well to imitate in 
our own land, when the parents take their chil- 
dren aside, and point out to each what they 
have observed amiss in his conduct during the 
year. 

Young people usually spend either Christmas 

eve or Christmas night in social festivities, and 
at such times, sports, plays, and amusing tricks, 
usually accompany the cheer. 








ment. Poor fellow, being minded to take a 


mask, and a long wig, and received from the 
heads of the families a pompous reception. 

He questioned the parents concerning the be- 
havior of their children, and then presented to 
each child a gift, in value according to the 
child’s deserts. 

The children of New England, in early times, 
celebrated Christmas eve by burning candles, to 
whose wicks quills filled with powder had been 
fastened before dipping. These explosive can- 
dles were somewhat dangerous, but one or more 
might have been found in the candle-box in 
almost every farm-house of New England in the 


| last century, at this season of the year. 


“Round the Carpet,” “Hunt the Slipper,” 
“Thimble,” “Stage-coach,” “Three Jolly Sail- 
ors,” “Copenhagen,” and the ring-forfeit plays, 
are old but familiar. Among the best of the old 
plays that have come under our notice, is one 
which we will call— 

Singing Birds, 

though we think it used to be called the Bird- 
play. 

* It somewhat resembles the once-favorite play 
of Stage-coach. The name of some familiar 
bird is given to each of the company, to one 
robin, to another jay, to another crow, and so 
on, each one receiving a different name. 

The leader of the sport then tells a story about 
birds. Whenever he mentions a particular bird, 
the person who has received the name of the 
bird must quickly arise, and, imitating the song 
or the noise made by that bird, turn around, 
and sit down. 

If he fails to do this, he is obliged, by the 
rules of the play, to continue the story which 


‘the other has been telling about birds, or to pay 


such a forfeit as the story-teller may require. 
When the leader brings the word “birds” 
into his story, the whole company must arise, 
and each one must imitate the song or the call 
of the bird whose name he has received, and 
turn around, and sit down. 

Those omitting to do this at once are liable to 
forfeits. The play soon becomes ludicrous and 
exciting; the players forget their parts while 
laughing at the odd sounds made by others, 
and thus fall easy victims to forfeits. 

The story is to be made up for the occasion, 
and, if the leader of the play be not a good 
talker, he will be compelled to say things more 
amusing to others than satisfactory to himself. 
The story might begin thus: 

“As I went into my orchard to examine the 
nests of some birds, [ found a crow eating eggs 
from a robin’s nest. A number of birds were 
flying around me, among them the jay, and the 
thrush, and the blackbird, &c.” 

This play wears well, and, with its constant 
changes in story-tellers, and with its forfeits, 
may be made to fill a whole evening. 


Familiar Plays. 

Charades and tableaux have been growing in 
favor as holiday evening amusements, for a 
number of years. Word-charades may be easily 
acted by ready talkers, with but little previous 
preparation. The actors can make their own 
conversations. The topics only need to be de- 
cided upon before acting. 

Such words as (horse)(man)(ship), (pen)(man) 
(ship), (hypo)(critical), (phan)(tom), pronounc- 
ed fan Tom, (cant)(aloupe), pronounced can’t 
elope, (patronage), apothecary, pronounced a 
pot I carry, as well as such proper names as 
Bluebeard, Shakespeare, Milton, Goldsmith, 
Dryden, may be represented almost impromptu. 
Criticism is a social play. The person to be 
criticised is sent from the room. The others 
write a criticism upon his abilities, character or 
conduct, and each one hands his criticism to 
the leader of the play. ' 

The person criticised is recalled, the criticisms 
are read to him, and he must endeavor to fix 
upon the author of each, by guessing but once. 
If his guess proves correct, the author must ac- 
knowledge the writing of the criticism. If the 


It is our purpose, in this article, to speak of | company be not discreet, very bitter feelings 
some of the diversions that have contributed to| may grow out of this play; the critics, there- 
the merriment of such occasions, and which | fore, should keep in mind the Golden Rule. 


A harmless and a very beautiful play is the 
Musical Secret. It is quite well known, but, as 
all should know how to play it, we give it here. 

One of the company is sent from the room, 


in England, in old times, was called Snap- Drag- and, while he is out, those remaining select 
on. Few parents would be willing to have their something for him to do, on his return, such as 
children make use of it now, and we will not| to find a hidden article, to give a kiss, or sitig, 


recite, declaim. When it is determined what 


It consisted in snatching sweetmeats iu flame | he shall do, a musician takes his place at the 
from burning brandy, and extinguishing them piano, or other parlor instrument, and the per- 


son sent from the room is recalled. 
No one need speak aloud after he enters, for 


times, was the visit of Knecht Rupert. This mys-| he is to find what it has been determined for 
terious personage made his appearance in the| him to do, by the playing on the instrument. 
homes of the peasants on Christmas eve, wear-| Rapid playing denotes that he is doing right; 





ing enormous boots, a white robe, a grotesque | playing in medium time denotes that he is 
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moving in the right direction, and slow play- 
ing denotes that he is doing wrong. When an 
article is hidden for one to find, the play some- 
what resembles Hunting the Slipper. 

A skilful pianist might suggest to a person of 
musical culture what he ought to do, by a 
happy selection of music. Thus, “John Ander- 
son, my Jo,” might be made to hint that the 
secret was connected with some one by the 
name of John; “Mary of Argyle,” with some 
one by the name of Mary, &c. Rory O’More 
might be used to hint a kiss. 


Trick Plays. 

Trick plays may be used with capital effect, 
when a variety of diversions is desirable. Jni- 
tiation is played by taking two saucers, smok- 
ing the outside of one of them over a lamp, fill- 
ing them both with water, giving the smoked 
saucer to the person who is called into the 
room, to be initiated, and inducing him to imitate 
you in making certain mysterious angles with 
his finger in the water on the bottom of the sau- 
cer, and on the face. The consequence is, that 
he, without knowing it, conveys the lamp-smoke 
from his saucer to his face. 

Menagerie is played by sending some of the 
company from the room, arranging others 
against the wall, calling back, one by one, those 
who have been sent out, telling each that you 
have avery remarkable collection of animals, 
such as apes, wild-cats, &c., and asking him 
what animal he would like to see. As soon as 
* he names an animal, you take him to the look- 
ing-glass, and show him—himself. 

One may apparently turn milk, wine, or ink, 
to water, in the following way. For giving the 
appearance of milk, line a goblet with white 
silk ; for wine, with red silk; for ink, with black. 
Fill the goblet with water, and the silk will 
adhere to the glass. Set the glass a little dis- 
tance from the spectators, throw over it a 
handkerchief, and on taking up the handker- 
chief, remove the silk beneath it by pressing 
the finger upwards on the inside of the goblet. 

We think we have given enough of plays and 
tricks to make Christmas merry, and, in clos- 
ing, we wish all our young friends a “Merrie 
Christmas,” and a “Happy New Year.” 
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DELY PELY’S FAIR. 
By Sophie May. 

I was telling you last week how Mrs. Prince 
supposed Dely Pely had been asleep on the sofa, 
while 1 didn’t think so myself. But I said 
nothing then; T only watched Dely Pely to see 
what she would do. 

“lam very glad you had such a nice nap, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Prince. “You will feel the 
better for it all the evening.” 

“What will | wear to the fair, mamma?” 
asked Dely Pely; but I noticed she did not look 
her mother in the face. 

“What a funny question, little daughter! 
Didn’t I sit up late last night on purpose to 
finish your new red dress ?” 

Dely Pely did not seem to hear. She began 
to talk very fast about the “fish-pond,” and 
“egu-tree,” and “T-scream;” but 1 saw she did 
not know what she was talking about. There 
were no tears in her eyes now; but a look far 
sadder than tears, a look of guilt. Yes, Dely 
Pely was deceiving her mother! 

“I want to see the fair dreffly,” said she, 
with a nervous laugh; “but I want to see my 
Brother Tommy the most; he is comin’ to- 
morrow.” 

There wasn’t the least music in her laugh, 
and she hopped about the room as uneasily as 
if she had a sore finger. “I’m going out to see 
Caddie shell the eggs,” said she; and I knew 
she was glad to get out of the room. 

“There, I know I have been foolish,” said 
Mrs. Prince to me, when the door closed. “I 
was so anxious to make Dely Pely happy, that 
I sat up late last night sewing, and now I have 
a headache.” 

“It’s a great pity,” said I, “for the poor child 
can’t be happy, after all;” and I was going on 
to tell about her make-believe nap, when the 
door opened, and in came Dely Pely, very slow- 
ly, with her fingers in her mouth. 

“Mamma,” said she, looking straight at the 
carpet, “do you—do you” — 

“Do I what, my dear?” 

Dely Pely dared not finish. 

“Do you—O mamma, if I marry any body, I 
sball marry my own Brother Tommy.” 

This was not what she wished tosay. I knew 
it by the way her eyes rolled. She tried it 
again. 

“Mamma, do you?—— If I marry any body, 
I shall marry my own Brother Tommy, if I 
don’t be a ole maid!” 


I knew the child was in distress, but I could 
not help laughing. 

“What is ‘a ole maid,’ Dely Pely?” said I. 

“T don’ know. Some folks is,” was the wise 
reply; and then her eyes rolled again. 

“Come, Dely Pely,”’ said her mother, taking 
pity on her. “Come sit in my lap and tell me 
what you wanted to say.” 

When the child had her arms round her 
mamma’s neck she could speak, though her 
voice was exceedingly faint. 

“Do you, mamma, do you, don’t you want 
me not to go to the fair, ’thout I had a nap?” 

“What is it, dear?” 

“Did you, mamma, did you not be willing I 
should go to that fair, ’thout I had a nap?” 

“O, you mean, did I say you couldn’t go un- 
less you had had a nap? Yes, I thought you 
would be very cross, Dely Pely; but since you 
have slept so beautifully, lam not afraid of it 
any more.” 

“But I didn’t had a nap, mamma,” cried Dely 
Pely, with a hopeless wail. “I didn’t had it, 
matmima; you fought I did, but I didn’t!” 

I declare I could have cried for joy! There 
wus my darling little girl once more, my brave, 
truthful Dely Pely. 

“O, you wanted to make mamma think you 
had been asleep,” said Mrs. Prince, quite sur- 
prised. “Now I begin to understand it. That 
was very naughty of you, wasn’t it, dear?” 

“I never’ll do so no more,” sobbed Dely Pely, 
“but I can’t had a nap, mamma! My eyes 
won’t stay, now honest!” 

The tone was, O sodreary! Telling the truth 
had cost the child dear, for she knew her moth- 
er never broke her word and could hot take her 
to the fair. 

Mrs. Prince looked troubled. You may be 
sure she was sorry enough she had ever spoken 
of the nap. It was now three o'clock, and Dely 
Pely as wide awake as an owl in the night. 

“Let me tell you a story,” said she. ‘What 
shall it be?” 

‘’Bout, bout Mrs. Biddy,” replied Dely Pely, 
as if she didn’t much care. So her mother told 
the storyAin a sing-song tone, rocking all the 
while. 

“Mrs. Biddy came into the yard with five lit- 
tle chicks running after her. They were no 
bigger than eggs, and their little feet went pat, 
pat, on the soft grass, making”—— 

“I did mot pay much attention, for Mrs. 
Prince’s voice was low, and had no more mean- 
ing in it, than the wind blowing through a 
pine tree. And besides, I was watching Dely 
Pely. She sat quite still, looking straight at 
her mother’s mouth. By-and-by her eyes be- 
gan to draw slowly together. She had cried so 
much that the lids were heavy, and when she 
once closed them there they stayed, like a trunk- 
lid with a spring-lock. 

Mrs. Prince and I loeked at each other and 
smiled, for the little girl was sound asleep at 
last. We laid her on the sofa as carefully as if 
she had been made of the brittlest blown-glass, 
and sheslept a whole hour. We were so re- 
lieved! How fast we made our bouquets! 

When Dely Pely waked, the trouble was all 
gone. I never saw her look happier. Her eyes 
shone, her cheeks glowed, and her tongue ran 
like a little wind-mill. I suppose she had had 
avery hard struggle in her mind before she 
could tell the brave truth, and now she was so 
glad she had done it! 

Nothing vexed her. She combed her own 
hair, and fastened her dress, all but “the below- 
est button.” Every thing went on beautifully 
till Mrs. Prince’s head grew so bad that she 
said she couldn’t go to the fair, and asked me 
to take care of Dely Pely. 

I supposed there would be a fuss then, but 
there wasn’t. Dely Pely was very sorry, and 
“wished ’twas some other woman had the 
headache, stid of mamma;” but the smiles did 
not go out of her face. She was happy all the 
evening. The schoolhouse was gay with lights 
and ornaments, and buzzing with the voices of 
merry children. Dely Pely walked around the 
tables, and looked at the beautiful pictures, the 
velvet cats and dogs, and the gay spotted but- 
terflies with rows of needles under their wings. 

“How splendid!” cried she, heaving little sighs 
of delight. 

“I am very glad you came, you dear child,” 
said her teacher, patting her brown curls. “Is 
there any thing you would like to buy to 
night?” 

And then she turned to me and said, “You 
know, Mrs. Prim, we are trying to get up a li- 
brary for the school, and every penny helps.” 

“Yes’m,” answered Dely Pely, “I want to buy 
something for my mamma; she’s got the head- 
ache.” 

Indeed, Dely Pely wanted to buy every thing; 





but as her “porte-monnairy” wasn’t big enough 


for that, E asked her how she liked a black vel- 
vet holder with these lines embroidered in yel- 
low silk: 


Filling the 
Spoils the T.” — 


Dely Pely liked the holder very much, the 
teapot being very funny; so we bought that; 
and after awhile she fished a pretty pen-wiper 
out of the “‘fish-pond,” for Brother Tommy. 
(The pond was as dry as this floor!) The ‘“La- 
dle of the Lake” brought her a walking-doll 
across the waters, and the egg-tree dropped 
her a blue egg, sparkling with gold spangles, 
and when she “shelled” it there was this for- 
tune inside. 

“May never falsehood in her heart, 
Or in her words abide; 

But may she act the truthful part, 
Whatever may betide.”” 

Her papa bought her a pink ice-cream; I gave 
her an orange, which she put in her pocket; 
and then we started forhome. It was past nine 
o’clock; the moon and stars were very bright; 
and I knew it seemed odd to Dely Pely to have 
them shine on her as she walked, for she kept 
looking up with a happy face, and saying,— 

“How beau-ful!’ 

“Well, darling, have you had a pleasant eve- 
ning?” said her mamma, when we got home. 

“O, I ’joyed it,” cried Dely Pely, clapping 
her hands. “O, I ’joyed it; ’twas splendid!” 

“But you haven’t had a very pleasant even- 
ing yourself,” said I to Mrs. Prince; “you look 
pale and sick.” 

“Yes, indeed, I have,” replied she, kissing 
her little girl on the forehead. “I have been 
sitting here thinking how Dely Pely told the 
truth to-day when she didn’t want to, one bit, 
the brave, pure truth; and that has made me 
so happy, you can’t tell!” 

When I heard her say those words, I thought 
they were worth more than that whole “fish- 
pond,” and all the beautiful toys the “Ladle of 
the Lake” had tugged over in her gilded boat. 
I know Mr. Prince thought so too. 

Wasn’t I glad for Dely Pely? 


ee 


APOTHEOSIS. 


Have you heard the tale of the aloe 
Away in the sunny clime? 

By the humble — of a hundred years, 
It reaches its blooming time; 

And then, a wondrous bud at its crown 
Bursts into a thousand flowers. 

This floral queen, in its beauty seen, 
Is the pride of the tropical bowers; 

But the plaat to the flower is a sacrifice, 

For it blooms but once, and in blooming dies. 


te 

OPENING OF THE SUEZ CANAL. 

We have given an account of the origin and 
construction of the Suez Canal, and it only re- 
mains to speak of the opening of that “new 
line” to the commerce of the world. 

The opening of the canal took place in the 
week that began on the 14th of November, 1869, 
and the festivities that belonged to the occasion 
embraced almost the whole of that week. . 

There were many persons of distinction pres- 
ent on the occasion, the most eminent of whom 
in rank were the empress of the French, (Eu- 
genie) the emperor of Austria, the crown prince 
(or heir-apparent) of Prussia, and the eldest son 
of the king of the Netherlands. 

Almost thirty thousand persons were invited 
to “assist” at the opening, nine-tenths of whom 
were natives of Eastern countries. 

The invitations were issued by the pacha of 
Egypt, who was host throughout the affair, his 
nominal master, the sultan of Turkey, who has 
a quarrel with him, having declined to visit 
Egypt. 

On the 15th of November, the emperor of Aus- 
tria arrived at Port Said, and was received in a 
most enthusiastic manner. Port Said is at the 
Mediterranean mouth of the canal, and there 
the ceremonies began. 

The French empress arrived at Port Said on 
the 16th, and met with a warm reception. A 
religious proceeding formed part of the ceremo- 
nies; and a Christian church and a Mahometan 
mosque were dedicated on the same day, at the 
new port. Christians attended the dedication 
of the mosque, and Mussulmans the dedication 
ofthe church. Not the slightest display of big- 
otry took place. The almoner of the Empress 
Eugenie preached a sermon, which was largely 
attended by members of both religions. 

On the 17th, the fleet that was to go through 
the canal left Port Said for Suez. It consisted 
of about forty steam vessels, ani was headed 
by the yacht of the Empress Eugenie, the Aigle, 
or the Zagle,as we should say. The largest 
craft in it was a Russian frigate, which had no 
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<a 
mentioned that any American vessel was in the 
fleet. 

At noon on the 18th the fleet reached Ismailia, 
where it was joined by vessels from Suez. Qn 
the 19th it left Ismailia, and proceeded as far ag 
the lighthouse in the Bitter lakes, where it ap. 
chored for the night. 

The trip was completed on the 20th, when the 
fleet passed through the remainder of the cana] 
to the Red Sea month, and thence to the harbor 
of Suez. 

Thus was the great work brought toa Close, 
and it was demonstrated that the project of 4. 
de Lesseps had been accomplished, and was as 
much a success as our Pacific Railway. It had 
been so often demonstrated, on paper, that it 
must fail, that, no doubt, the great constructor 
taust have been doubly pleased. 

Not an accident happened to mar the opening 
of the canal. It is true that on one occasion 
some of the vessels composing the fleet got afoul 
of each other, and that others grounded; but 
this was owing to the largeness of the fleet, 
which was disproportioned to the size of the 
canal. 

No harm was done; and single ships and 
small fleets will be able to pass through the 
canal without risk of loss or detention. In one 
word the work is done,—and it is well done. 
After remaining a short time at Suez, the 
Empress Eugenie returned to Port Said in her 
yacht, making the trip without difficulty, and 
quickly. So did the other vessels. The return 
of the Aigle, and of other craft, helps show that 
the navigation of the canal is one of the easiest 
of things. 

The effect of this on the course ef trade will 
be apparent to every person who has a tolera- 
ble acquaintanee with geography, and with the 
history of commerce. 
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BETTY’S STORY. 


’Twas pretty hard, but I bore up under it; a 
great deal harder than a ring or a brooch, ex- 
cepting the last were adiamond. But a watch! 
Mercy upon us! A good, fine gold watch, worth, 
I durst to say, a hundred dollars. It took me 
down. 

“‘Wherever do you suppose I put my watch?” 
said missus, one day; “‘it’s not in the case, and 
I don’t see it anywheres in the room.” 

Says I, “You took it off in the nursery, and I 
was there, asking Brown of a question. I saw 
you take it off, because the baby cried for it, 
and you laid it in the marble table drawer.” 

“But it isn’t there, Betty,” says she. “I’ve 
looked everywhere, and I’m alfhost sure I left it 
there, too, for when Miss Cass come, I thought 
of it.” 

You see, I never in the world dreamed they’d 
suspect me as having stolen the watch. Me! 
as had been living out for twenty years, and 
never taken the valley of a brass farden. Nor 
should I ’a’ known it but for Miss Celia, the 
bluntedest child to speak her mind you ever 
saw. Says she, one day,— 

“QO, Betty, what did you want with mamma’s 
watch ?” 

Says I, “Darling, I never set eyes of mine onto 
“> 

“Q, but every body says you stole it,” said 
Miss Celia. 

With that I went red and white. Merciful it 
was that I’d learned to control my temper, or! 
should ’a’ struck that child; but I didn’t. I went 
away, too mad to speak, and I heard Miss Celia 
say, before I shut the door, “She did steal it, for 
my mamma said so.” 

1 don’t think I ever felt so bad, so mean, and 
so hateful, in all my born days. Me stealing & 
watch! Why, what did I want of a watch? I 
wouldn’t ’a’ carried one unless I could support 
it, and as to stealing, the honest blood of all my 
ancestors riz up aginst it!” 

Here Betty stabbed her ball of yarn with 3 
large-sized knitting-needle, and we children kept 
as still as mice, listening and wondering. 

Well, the upshot of the matter was, after I got 
calmed down, I went to the missus. , 

“What makes you say missus?” queried little 
Eleanor. 

“Because I’m English, little dear,” replied the 
homely-faced, large-hearted dame, “and English 
words and notions seems more natural.” 

The missus seemed to feel as bad as I did, and 
didn’t like it at all that Miss Celia had spoke #8 
she did; but then, she was worrited about the 
watch, and she put it to me, what did I think? 

“I think it very strange,” I said, of ous 
“put as to my taking the value of a pins head, 
it isn’t to be brought agin me in all my life. 
My parents was honest, and my gran parents 
afore them.” 

“] don’t think it of you, Betty,” said my mis- 
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sus. “It’s not I thinks it; it’s my husband. He 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 











is fretted an worried beeause he give me the 
watch, and he can’t bear to miss things.” 

“And what does he think I’d do with it?” I 
asked. 

“Man-like, he thinks you would sell it,” re- 
plied the missus. I’ve often langhed at my an- 
swer. 

“Well, yes, ’d be most like to do that of any- 
thing, I do suppose, if I took it.” 

Missus smiled. I am sure from the first she 
didn’t believe I could do such a thing. 

“Whatever shall Ido?’ I said. “I can’t stay 
here under suspicion. I knew they couldn’t 
hardly keep house without me,” she added, lift- 
ing her head. 

“Don’t go, Betty,” said missus, “I’ll vouch 
for you. If it is sold, the watch will be found, 
of course, and then the thief can be traced.” 

So I went about my work, but the thing wor- 
ried me, dreadful. It seemed to stare me in the 
face all the time. Well, children, I had a most 
extraordinary dream. I dreamed that I took 
that there watch and buried it in the butter-tub. 

How we laughed as she said this! , 

I told missus of it, too; and she laughed out 
loud. But the strangest thing was, that dream 
haunted me, and I couldn’t hardly work on ac- 
count of it. Iseemed drawed to that butter- 
tub, whether I would or no. And so one day I 

jest made up my mind that I was going to sat- 
isfy myself, and down stairs I went to the but- 
ter-tub, and brought it to the light, and then I 
looked it all over with the butter-spat. 

“Did you find it?” cried two or three breath- 
less voices. 

“T found it,” said Betty, stabbing her yarn- 
ball, again. 

“And did you put it there?” 

“T did,” she replied, with a decided nod. “I 
went to the missus, and I said, ‘Here’s your 
watch, and it was buried in the butter-tub, 
‘cording to my dream; which dreams is strange, 
sometimes.’ ” 

“But you didn’t—didn’t”?—— 

“No, I didn’t steal it,” said Betty, proudly. 
It seems they watched me, after that, and they 
found me goin’ down cellar with some table- 
cloths at dead of night; and the man who seed 
me was so frightened at the ghost, as he thought, 

that he screamed out, and down I went over the 
cellar stairs, and waked up with my shoulder 
out. 

That’s the long and the short of it. I walked 
in my sleep, and in that state I’m afraid I was 
not honest. But that was the last of it, chil- 
dren. I’ve never walked since—in that way, I 
mean. So Betty gathered up her needles, and 
marched out of the room. ALMA. 
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TOMMY’S HAIR-DYE. 

The following, from the Little Corporal, while 
itrecords an instance of desire for education 
quite worthy of being copied, contains also an 
amusing account of the early use of pure bear’s 
oil for the hair. It seems that Bishop Morris, 
of Kentucky, lived during his childhood near 
Charlestown, West Va., where his father, who 
was a famous hunter, shot a great many bears 
in the valleyof the Kanawha River: 


One day, when busy out of doors about his 
plays, it occurred to him that some day he 
would go to school—when, he did not know, 
but concluded to ask his mother, who, he be- 
lieved, knew every thing. Dropping his play, 
he ran into the house, and said,— 

“Mother, when may I go to school?” 

She, being busy, gave an evasive answer. “TI 
don’t know, Tommy—when your hair turns 
em: It was then about the color of dressed 
That thought he laid up in his mind, and re- 
turned to his play, saying to himself, “I am go- 
. school when my hair turns black.” 

" he next question of interest to him was, 
How can that event be hastened? In the even- 
ing, when Jack, the colored man, returned from 
the field, the following dialogue took place: 
ack, do you know what will make any 
body 8 hair black ?” 
Yes, | does. Bar’s grease will do it.” ¢ 
Then putting mother’s answer and his to- 
gether, and remembering he had in the kitchen 
atin cup nearly full of bear’s oil, he went in 
Search of it, and found it upon a high shelf; 
but by getting 


down safely; 
» held the 


on to hi 
air, b 


own, he commenced rubbing it in earnestl 
Just at this hi th 


hands and Staring eyes, she exclaimed,— 


ing? » Tommy! What on earth are you do- 


I replied, “Mother 

, » you said I might to 
eon when my hair turned black. ect cold 
-ing we would make it black, so I am try- 


I 


lo £ up on a stool, and making a 

ng arm, he reached the handle and brought it 
; then, stepping on the kitchen 
: cup over his head, turned it 
tom upward, and poured the whole contents 
is pate. The oil not only saturated his 
ut ran in streams from the lower hem of 
Woollen slip. Then setting the cup carefully 


point, says the bishop, mother 
came in and caught me, when, with uplifted 


pas she turned her face from me to hide 
er laughter, and walked off, with her sides 
shaking at the thought of the ridiculous trans- 
action. 
I began to attend school at the Beechlog 
schoolnouse, in the summer of 1800, to reach 
which I had to walk over a mile, and cross the 
Big Kanawha River in a canoe; but I went in 
company with two brothers and a sister, all 
older than I was. 
Whether this first use of hair-dye had any ef- 
fect or not on the color of my hair,I do not 
know; but whenI grew to manhood,I had a 
beautiful suit of clear, black hair, which so re- 
mained till it grew white from age. I am now 
in my seventy-fifth year, and the first experi- 
ment made by me of the use of hair-dye, is as 
vividly before my mind as if done yesterday. 

T. A. Morris. 
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THE QUAKER’S BULL AND THE 
ELEPHANT. 

Friend Shavy was a quarrelsome old fellow, 
who, though born a Quaker, had been read out 
of meeting for his overbearing and irritating 
disposition. He owned the crossest dog, and 
the most troublesome steers, and the wildest 
cows in the neighborhood. He was always in 
“hot water” with his neighbors in consequence 
of his unruly stock. But Friend Shavy came to 
grief, one day, in a way which taught him a les- 
son. The story is thus told: 


A short time since, Van Amburg’s menagerie 
was obliged to pass his residence. A little be- 
fore daylight, Nash, the keeper of the elephant, 
Tippoo Saib, as he was passing over the road 
with his elephant, discovered this Quaker, seated 
upon a fence, watching a bull which he had 
turned upon the road. It was pawing and bel- 
lowing, and throwing up a tremendous dust 
generally. 
i that bull out of the way,” shouted 
ash. 
“Proceed with thy elephant,” was the reply. 
“If you don’t take that bull away, he’ll get 
hurt,” continued Nash, approaching, while the 
bull redoubled his furious demonstrations. 
“Don’t trouble thyself about the bull, but 
proceed with thy elephant,” retorted Friend 
Shavy, rubbing his hands with delight at the 
prospect of a scrimmage—the old fellow having 
great confidence in the invincibility of his bull, 
which was really the terror of the whole coun- 
try around. 
Tippoo Saib came on with his uncouth, sham- 
bling gait; the bull lowered his head and made 
a charge directly at the elephant. 

Oid Tippoo, without even pausing in his 
march, gave his trunk a sweep, catching the 
bull on the side, crushing in his ribs with his 
enormous tusks, and then raised him about 
thirty feet in the air, the bull striking upon his 
head as he came down, breaking his neck’ and 
killing him instantly. 

“Vm afraid your bull has bent his neck a lit- 
tle,” shouted Nash, as he passed on. 

“Bent!” cried old Shavy, with a troubled look 
at his dead bull; “thy elephant is too heavy for 
my beast, but thee will not maké so much out 
of the operation as thee supposes. I was going 
to take my family to thy show, but I'll see thee 
and thy show in Jericho before I go one step; 
and now thee may proceed with thy elephant.” 
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POPPING THE QUESTION. 
Those who change their minds should remem- 
ber that others have the same privilege. An 
incident illustrates this trite remark: 


The late Prof. D. was, prior to his appoint- 
ment to his chair, rector of an academy in For- 
farshire. He was particularly reserved in his 
intercourse with the fair sex; but, in prospect 
of obtaining a ———. he ventu to 
make proposals to a lady. They were walking 
together, and the important question was put 


warning. Of course, the lady replied a gentle 
“No!” The subject was immediately dropped; 
but the parties soon met again. 

“Do you remember,” at length said the lady, 


met?” ‘ 
The professor said he did remember. 
“And do you remember my answer, Mr. D.?”’ 
“O, yes,” said the professor. 
“Well, M 
been led, on consideration, to change my mind.” 
“And so have |,” responded the professor. 


of life. 
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WASPS FIGHTING RATS. 





lowing account of a battle between them: 


parallel. 


young army of rats, whose squealing 
aroused the two farm hands. 
The rats stood upon their hind legs, in a 





warmed; but, to my agreeable 








jee tt to have my ears boxed and my 
disap-| other. The hay 


without preliminary sentiment, or notes of 


a question which you put to me when we last 


r. D.,” proceeded the lady, “I have 


Hie maintained his bachelorhood to the close 


The stinging insects are hard animals to deal 
with, and rats, though good fighters, are no 
match for a nest of wasps, as is seen by the fol- 


A couple of farm servants on a plantation in 
the southern part of Alabama, who had been 
asleep in a loft of a large barn, were awakened 
one morning recently by a great commotion in 
the hay mow beneath them, and on looking 
down saw a scene which probably is without a 


Swarming in through an open window was a 
perfect cloud of wasps, who were attacking a 


fect paroxysm of rage and fear, and gnashed 
their teeth at the wasps, who stung them re- 
morselessly. The bodies of the rats were terri- 
bly swollen by the poison of the insects; and 
in their rage and fury they turned and bit each 


bodies of the rats, until at last the survivors 
fied from the scene and left the wasps masters 
of the situation. 





PERRY MASON & CO. ; 
Our young readers who have written so many 
letters to, and received so many presents from 
Perry Mason & Co., will be interested to know 
that a firm of similar name (though not the 
origin of ours) existed in England fifty years 
ago, and did almost as large a pen business as 
the Youths’ Companion does, though in a differ- 
ent way: 


Perry, to save himself the toil and time neces- 
sary to make quill pens for his boys, devised 
quite a serviceable steel pen, about 1820. This 
was improved upon by Mason, of Birmingham; 
and, by the use of machinery, the process of 
manufacture was so cheapened, that, instead of 
a sixpence apiece for Perry’s pens, he could 
manufacture a lighter and better article for a 
penny apiece, and even less. Mason was taken 
into partnership with Perry, and together they 
continued to manufacture the Perryan pen to 
the time of Perry’s death; and the business is 
still carried on by Mason.—Traveller. 
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THE BOYS IN ENGLAND. 


There is hope for any country, if the boys in 
it are kept on the right track. A writer in the 
St. Louis Republican, who is visiting England, 
is most favorably impressed with the boys 
there, and writes as follows: 


The best thing I have seen in England is the 
boys. We are impressed everywhere, in city 
and country, with their attractive appearance. 
Neat, oo gre weed dressed, respectful in man- 
ners and intelligent-looking, they are almost 
invariably pleasant to see and suggestive of 
good home training. Even on public days, 
when one expects to see boy disorder, I have re- 
marked nothing unbecoming. Of course it is 
but limited observation from which I speak, but 
I cannot but augur well for the future from 
such indications. Nor do I see any where the 
symptoms of English decadence, of whish we 
read. England is good, depend upon it, for 
another thousand years. The next generation 
will surpass the present, and, by gradual ree 
forms, she will advance to greater prosperity 
than she has ever yet known. 





ieee 
PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


If you have not received our Premium List 
for 1869 and ’70, or should you wish another, 
notify us to that effect, and one will be sent by 
mail to your address. 

Remember that we give Premiums for new 
subscribers, not to new subscribers. 

Any person, after having subscribed and paid 
for the Companion, is entitled to Premiums for 
new names he may send. 

New subscribers during the months of No- 
vember and December, 1869, will receive the 
Companion gratis, from the date on which we 
receive their names, up to January 1, 1870. 


———_+o—__—_ 


IRISH WIT. 

The Irish are naturally witty, and very apt to 
use it on all comers. James T. Brady, an emi- 
nent lawyer of New York, who died recently, 
was rather proud of his countrymen’s ready wit: 


One day, speaking of this to a friend, he said, 
“Pll just show you asample. I’ll speak to any 
of these men at work, and you'll see that I will 
get my answer.” Stepping up to the men who 
were at work on a cellar near by, he spoke to 
them cheerfully: 

“Good-day, good-day to you, boys. That looks 
like hard work for you.” 

“Faix, an’ itis,” was the reply, “or we wouldn’t 
be havin’ the doin’ of it.” 

Pleased with this, he asked the man what part 
of Ireland he came from. “Ah,” said Brady, on 
hearing the name, “I came from that region 
myself.” 

“Yesh,” said the man, with another blow of 
his pick, “there was many nice people in that 
place, but I never heard that any of them left it!” 
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GOING FOR THE “LETTHERS.” 


Here is another instance of the Irish talent 
for doing the wrong thing: 


The Portland Press says that a merchant of 
that city has a fresh importation from Ireland 
in hisemploy. He told him to carry 2 letter to 
the post-office and take the key of the box with 
him to bring back the letters. When the pad- 
dy returned he was asked for the mail. 

“Sure there was none,” says he. 

“Why, I gave you the key,” said the mer- 
chant. 

“Thrue for you,” says paddy, “and faith 
didn’t I open the box with it and put the letters 
in with the others that were there?” 
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ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 

The following bit of humor contains a moral, 
viz.: A start in time is as necessary as a rapid 
pace. 
“Ah, Jemmy,” said a sympath‘.ing friend to 
a man who was just too late for ''.« train, “you 




















Enigmas, Chacades, &c. 
a 

I am composed of twenty-three letters. 
My 1, 17, 18, 11, 5, 6, 15 are articles of clothing. 
My 2, 10, 4, 7, 15, 21, 22 is a man’s name. 
My 8, 5, 20, 28, 6, 18, 16 is a vegetable. 
My 19, 21, 12, 5, 8,9, 2, 14 is a flower. 
My whole is a celebrated book. 

; 2. 

BURIED CITIES. 


Look ov the chart for Denmark. 
Write your essay anew. Have no one to help 


0.0. 


“That rascal cut Tad’s throat. 
Yell on! Don’t be afraid. 


3. 
2. 
you 
8. 
4. 
6. Few are left now. 











T.T.B 
4. 
My first is a word known all over town, 
And oft has sufficed to knock a man down. 


My second is also oft called into play, 
Sometimes as a prefix, and sometimes for aye, 


The third may be had when some feat you attempt, 
And often expresses a kind of contempt. 


Arid now comes the fourth a traveller to cheer, 
As night hastens on, or the sky may be drear. 


The fifth we must do on this side of heaven; 
The sixth is a name to many girls given. 


Now in order to make this puzzle more plain, 
My whole is a clan on our Western domain, 
M. ¥F. 0, 

5. 


WORD SQUARE. 


1. A male. 
2. A liquor, 
8. Modern. 


6. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My /irst is in spell, but not in write; 

My second is in air, but not in light; 

My third is in hair, but not in wig; 

My fourth is in cat, but not in pig; 

My fith is in top, but not in ball; 

My sizth is in short, but not in tall; 

My seventh is in doing, but not in done; 

My eighth is in daughter, but not in son; 

My whole is the name of a fashionable summer 

resort. M. L. 8. 

7. 


My 4, 2, &, is what we sometimes are; 

My 8, 6, 7, 2 is what we often do to our clothes; 

My 1, 6 is a preposition; 

My whole is the name of a river. L. 

Conundrums. 
is the difference between the captain of a 
ma. 8 nine and a prize tighter? One heads the 
batters, and the other Batters the heads. 

Why should the awa of Lynn be expected to al- 
ways rise early? ause they are subject to so many 
(yeast winds. 

How do we know that heat travels faster than cold? 
Because any body can catch cold. 

When is a candy peddler like a printer? When he 
does well with his “stick.” 

What kind of a lease runs out every day? Po-lice. 


When is a typhus fever like a train of cars? When 
it breaks ( ) up. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
4. Car- 


* pet-bag. 
2. Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. 
3. Wag Rag Hag—Fag—Lag—Mag—Sag— 
Oss —Nag. 


, Ouse, Rhone. 
e, Ebro, Po, Don, Dee, Salt. 
dan. 





did not run fast enough.” “Y:-, {did,” replied 





loft was strewn with the dead 


Jemmy; “but I didn’t start e0..:: enough.’ 


Oder, Iser Obe, Rapl 
6. Dinner-bell. 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 











“SOMEBODY.” 


There’s a meddlesome “Somebody” goin 
And playing a but we can’t tind him out; 
He’s up stairs and down stairs from vaytes till night, 
And always in mischief, but never in sigh 


about, 


The rogues I have read of in song or in tale, 
Are caught in the end, and conducted to jail; 
But ‘“‘Somebody’s” tracks are all covered so well 
He has never yet seen the inside of a cell. 


Our young folks at home, at all seasons and times, 
Are rehearsing the roll of “‘Somebody’s” crimes; 
Or, fast as their feet and their tongues can well run, 
Come to tell the last mischief the sly scamp has done. 


“ ‘Somebody’ has taken my knife,” one will say; 
“ ‘Somebody’ has carried my pencil away ;” 
sa ‘Somebody’ has gone and wn down all the 


blocks;”’ 
‘Somebody’ ate up all the cakes in the box.” 


It is “Somebody”’ breaks all the pitchers and plates, 
And hides the boy’s tops, and runs off with their skates, 
And turns on the water, and tumbles the beds, 

And steals all the pins, and melts all the dolls’ heads. 


One night, a dull sound like the thump of a head, 
Announced that one youngster was out of his bed; 
And he said, half asleep, when asked what it meant, 
“ Somebody’ is pushing me out of the tent.” 


Now, if these high crimes of “Somebody” don’t cease, 
We must summon in the detective police; 

And they, in their wisdom, at once will make known, 
The culprit belongs to no house but our own. 


Then, should it turn out, after all, to be true, 
That our young folks themselves, are “Somebody”’ too, 
How queer it would look, if we saw them all go, 
Marched off to the Station House, six in a row. 
a +O — 
For the Companion. 


THE VINE-COVERED CABIN. 


_ It was a tiny cabin, that clung like a nest to 
the side of a gentle ravine. The logs of which 
it was built had been carefully hewn and fitted, 
and the snug structure neatly whitewashed. 

When I saw it, however, the rains had discol- 
ored the outside, but as if to hide the slight 
stains, a marvellous wealth of roses and flower- 
ing vines clothed the little habitation. 

A neat fence surrounded the dwelling, enclos- 
ing a tastefully-arranged garden, and a thrifty 
wild plum orchard, while down the mild slope 
stretched a patch of clover, a sure sign that the 
dwellers within were from New England. 

1 was rapidly following an old Indian trail in 
crossing the prairie, when my eye caught sight 
of the vine-covered cabin. What a peaceful as- 
pect the wee dwelling wore, standing there in 
the quiet of its frontier seclusion, the many- 
hued blossoms nodding even from its roof-top! 

I could not resist the desire to call at the in- 
viting abode. So, after hitching my horse, I 
knocked at the door. 

It was opened by a woman nearly sixty years 
of age, whose mild, pleasant face, set off by the 
well-kept muslin cap and neat attire, interested 
me at once. 

I entered the cabin. Order reigned there. 
The cups and saucers, knives and forks, and 
utensils of tin fairly shone as they stood on the 
dresser! In a corner, on a shoemaker’s bench, 
sat @ man some years older than the woman, 
with pure white hair and a countenance as ex- 
pressive of goodness as her own. She intro- 
duced bim as her husband. 

“You are from the East,” I remarked. 

“Yes. And are you?” they eagerly inquired. 

On receiving an affirmative answer, their fa- 
ces fairly beamed with delight. 

“But it seems to me,” I observed, “that you 
have come a great way from home, for persons 
of your age.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied the old man, laying aside 
the leather he was hammering, and taking me 
to the window, “it was very hard to leave the 
old homestead, but do you perceive that rail 
fence and breaking yonder by the grove? My 
son has mace a ‘claim’ there. 

“He failed in business in New England, got 
discouraged, and could not start again. Mean- 
while his wife lost her health, the doctors 
thought her consumptive, and advised a change 
of climate. As he had neither means nor cour- 
age for the removal, I agreed to turn our home 
into money and accompany him. We came for 
our children’s sake, and, you see, I’m trying to 
learn a new trade to help along,” he cheerily 
added, as he seated himself at his work again. 
“We shall never see New England again,” and 
his voice trembled, “but if we can do a little 
here before the Master calls us, and help our 
children on in temporal and spiritual things, 
we shall be content.” 

Father Willard and his excellent wife had, in- 
deed, made great sacrifices for their son, but a 
sublime mission, though short, was before them. 

One day men were seen walking over the sol- 
itudes, inserting sticks at regular intervals in 
the soil. They were marking a route for a rail- 
road. Soon the workmen were busy construct- 
ing it. A depot was built near the little cabin, 
@ town laid out, and settlers began to flock there. 

“Now,” said the aged pioneer, “while the 
town is in its infancy we must be diligent.” 

So, each Sabbath, the neighbors were assem- 








bled in his home, until it was too small to con- 
tain them. The large, coarsely-printed Bible was 
read from, and words of explanation and of 
counsel, and simple, earnest prayers were of- 
fered by him. Not a man or woman among 
them, who did not love and revere the old pil- 
grim; and though he would often say that he 
was “no preacher,” the people said they “had 
as lief hear him as any minister.” 

His was a cheerful, winning piety. He hada 
gentle word for all, and it was considered a 
great favor by the young folks to be allowed of 
an evening to meet in his cabin and listen to 
his anecdotes and the pleasant stories of his 
early life. A power for good were Father and 
Mother Willard in that Western community. 

One morning, however, in early winter, the 
old man insisted on going to the Mississippi for 
supplies. A little snow had fallen the night 
previous, but the weather was fine, and he left 
the cabin in good spirits, and with many a 
cheerful word. The next day, however, the 
mercury suddenly dropped. An intensely cold 
spell set in. 

After completing his business, the old man 
started for home. . He had gone but a few miles 
before the bitter chill seemed too severe for en- 
durance. He ran beside his horses, but could 
not get warm. 

The bare prairie, swept by the icy winds, was 
destitute of shelter. Weary from his too vio- 
lent and long-continued exercise, and probably 
finding it unavailing, he crept for shelter behind 
the driver’s seat, and sitting there, urged the 
horses on. 

Soon his sense of suffering passed away, a 
dreamy, delicious drowsiness fell upon him, and 
the horses, unguided, took their own way. 

Late at night they reached the cabin gate and 
stopped. 

“What can keep husband so?” murmured 
the wife, rising from her bed and looking out 
into the moonlight. 

“Why, there’s the team,” she joyfully added; 
“the will be in as soon as he has taken care of 
the horses.” So she hastened to replenish the 
fire and prepare him something warm to eat. 

But the moments glided by. Wondering that 
he did not come in, she looked out of the win- 
dow once more. There were the horses, har- 
nessed and frost-coated, still standing in the 
cold moonlight. What didit mean? Fearing, 
she knew not what, she hurried into the yard, 
calling,— 

“Husband! Husband!’ 

There was no response. 

“Husband!” she cried, now thoroughly fright- 
ened, “why don’t you speak ?” 

As she approached the wagon, there he sat, 
with the buffalo robe around him, his beautiful 
white hair floating in the wind; but he made no 
answer. 

Climbing frantically upon the vehicle, and 
taking hold of him, she drew back in horror, 
The reins were in his hands—the mild face wore 
only the expression of peaceful sleep. He was 
dead. 

Ah, what mourners there were at the good 
man’s burial! What weeping! 

The wife did not long survive him. She died 
in the calmness of a perfect trust, her children 
and grandchildren gathering to receive her part- 
ing blessing. : 

As earth receded, her senses failed. Her step- 
datghter, bending to catch the last words she 
might utter, heard her whisper, “Waiting,” 
while a smile beautified her face. After a pause, 
again she whispered, “Waiting,” and thus she 
passed to her Father’s house on high. 

Who would not wish to be ready, like her, for 
the summons of the last messenger. 

The vine-covered cabin has given place to 
more imposing dwellings. Houses have sprung 
up everywhere around the spot on which it 
stood. The old man’s children: are in prosper- 
ity, but he is not forgotten. His influence was 
not buried with him. The old couple that dwelt 
in the little cabin, humble but faithful follow- 
ers of the blessed Christ, have left their impress 
for all time on that settlement. 
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PRAYER IN A COAL-MINE. 


The late Rev. Phineas Stowe, of Boston, was 
& man who loved to pray, and who was ready 
to pray any where, and among the rudest 
classes of people. The Atlantic Monthly tells 
the following good story of him: 


We were by this time well prepared to appre- 
ciate the pious enthusiasm of a well-known 
Boston clergyman (since deceased, widely la- 
mented) who paid a visit to these mines last 
summer. When he found himself in the heart 
of the mountain, surrounded by this immense 
body of coal, which he was told extended for 
miles on every side, he looked about him for 
some moments in speechless awe and wonder, 
then reverently took off his hat; theolog 





bowed before geology; and he called out to the 
miners, in a sudden, loud voice, that echoed por- 
tentously through the long, dim-lighted cavern: 

“Praise the Lord! get down on your knees, 
every one of you, and praise the Lord for His 
wonderful providence!’ 

This summons he delivered with such pro- 
phetical power of lungs and spirit, that all the 
miners, except one, threw down their tools and 
knelt with him on the spot. 

“T thought first I woujdn’t kneel,” said the 
exception; “I never had knelt for any man, and 
I didn’t believe I ever should. But he began to 
pray, and I’ll be kicked, if my knees didn’t be- 
gin to give way under me; he put in, and my 
legs crooked and crooked, till I couldn’t stand 
it no longer; by George! he prayed me down.” 


MR. EVERETT’S MEMORY. 

Mr. Everett had a wonderful memory. He 
never read any of his addresses or public 
speeches, and his memory was never at fault, 
nor did he appear to be speaking what he had 
previously committed. His success was attain- 
ed by long and resolute training. A correspon- 
dent of the Boston Journal says: 


He gave me an interesting page from his 
history connected with his addresses. He said 
that from the earliest start he had been accus- 
tomed to commit to memory his speeches. In 
writing an address, he wrote a page and then 
committed it. If he was about to visit a place 
where there was the least probability of his 
making an address, or of speaking, he would 
search for some historic event or matter of local 
interest, write and commit. If he was called to 
speak unawares, he put his thonghts down im- 
mediately after his return home, and wrote out 
such a sketch as he would have delivered. 

When he was settled in Brattle Street church, 
Boston, he was a mere stripling. He resolved 
to read nothing, but to prepare his sermons 
with great care and commit them. 

Some of the elder members of his flock were 
made nervous by his temerity. Seeing a mere 
lad stand up in the pulpit, without a scrap of 
paper before him, filled them with alarm lest he 
should break down, and thus destroy all their 
enjoyment. 

r. Everett was requested to take notes with 
him into the pulpit. Wishing te accommodate 
his friends, and resolute in his purpose not to 
read his sermons, he compromised the matter. 
He took into the pulpit a sermon he was not 
preaching, and occasionally turning over the 
leaves, quicted the nerves of his anxious friends. 

Under this constant and severe discipline his 
memory became as tenacious, as supple and 
obedient as the fingers of a well-trained organ- 
ist. The reading of a lecture or sermon twice 
enabled him to commit it perfectly. He re- 
— the time when he gave his celebrated 

hi Beta oration in the presence of Lafayette 
as that when he stood on the summit of success 
as an orator. 








BALLOON ADVENTURE. 

Prof. La Mountain seems determined to die 
by his trade,—after he gets his living by it 
—and it seems that he is doing his best to 
shorten that time. His “drop” in the wilds of 
Canada, and his thrilling escape near Lake 
Erie, would have satisfied any other man with 
ballooning. But last fall he must needs go up 
again—this ascent was made from Bay City, 
Mich., and am exchange thus describes it: 


The balloon being filled, before all was ready, 
those holding it let go, and up it went, like a 
rocket, leaving Prof. La Mountain’s companion 
behind. In a few minutes it was two miles 
high. Passing through a storm of wind, and 
cold, drizzly rain, the earth was lost to view. 
Here he was at a loss to know whether he was 
still ascending or descending. 

By tearing up his handkerchief, and throwing 
out shreds, he became conscious that he was 
passing upward with wonderful rapidity, and 
along with the current of air eastward toward 
the lake. 

Fearing that he might be carried into the 
lake, and without a pound of ballast to regulate 
his descent, he reached for the valve rope with 
the intention of lowering himself ually. 

To his surprise, the valve would not open. 
The rain and sleet, accumulating on the top of 
the balloon, had frozen the valve so tight as to 
resist the pressure from below. Putting his 
whole strength to the task, he gave a strong 
pull on the rope, pulling out the iron staples 
attaching the rope to the valve, the rope falling 
down iuto the car. 

The balloon was rising faster than ever. It 
had passed the storm cloud, which was a mile 
below, and the heavens above were as clear, and 
the sun shining as brightly as at mid-day in 
June. But the air was very cold, and La Moun- 
tain was benumbed with cold. He had attained 
a height of over three miles. 

The balloon could not burst, for, when the 
expansion became too great, the gas could es- 
cape from the flue or valve below, which was 
open; but he was fearful of being carried into 
or over the lake, without having made prepara- 
tions for such an event. 

Mounting the hoop overhead, he reached for 
his knife only to find that he had left it on the 
ground. Clinging to the ropes with one hand, 
with the other and his teeth, after some exer- 
tion, he succeeded in tearing a rent in the bal- 
loon from the bottom, ten or fifteen feet up- 
wards. Then, serving the other side in the 
same way, he descended to the car to watch the 

rogress. 
, During this operation the ends of the fingers 
of both hands had become frozen. For’ few 





the gas escaped, it reached an equipoise, and, a 
moment after, commenced to gradually descend 
to the earth. 

Every instant increased its downward speed. 
The professor says that he heard the cloth 
tearing, the rents enlarging, until, with a crash 
that sounded like a death-knell, the cloth gave 
way to the pressure, opening a seam from the 
bottom to the top. The gas escaped instantly, 
leaving not a thousand cubic feet, while the air 
rushed in, filling up the vacuum, the balloon act- 
ing as a parachute. 

The professor gives it as his opinion that, at 
the height of two miles, there was not a foot of 
gas in the balloon. The cloth, bellying out, 
formed a strong resistance to the atmosphere, 
and retarded the descent. 

He remembers distinctly passing through a 
cloud, and the sensation on regaining sight of the 
earth. He has an almost indistinct recollection 
of approaching the earth’s surface. A dull 
moaning, like the surging of the waves, grected 
his ears, the flapping of the cloth became louder, 
and a moment after, he became unconscious. 
On regaining his senses, he found himself ly- 
ing in the woods, and his balloon was some 
yards distant. Several persons, who had seen 
the balloon descend, had come to the scene, and 
were standing near; they afterward assisted him. 
His arms and legs were badly bruised, and 
himself stunned, but no bones were broken, or 
internal injury sustained. The spot where he 
fell is seven miles from Bay City. 
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HOME MANNERS AND COMPANY MAN- 
NERS. 


“Mrs. Hunnibee,” in her Diary in Hearth 
and Home, records the following: 


Ocr. 14th.—This afternoon I dropped into 
Mrs. Jinks’, as | was passing, to engage her to 
come and help my girl with the house-cleaning. 
The front door was wide open, so I stepped into 
the little entry and tapped gently at the door 
leading into the sitting-room. A clamor of an- 
gry voices saluted my ears as I crossed the 
threshold, and in a shrill voice Mrs. Jinks cried: 
“You Jake, hush up, and Tom, quit bothering 
that young one, or I’ll box your ears.” é 
A younger voice: ‘Ma, can’t Jim let me 


1 knocked louder, and Mrs. Jinks opened the 
oor. 
: “O, Mrs. Hunnibee! How do you do? Walk 
n ” 


No tones could be sweeter or more courteous. 

Jake quieted down, Tom ceased to anpoy his 
little sister; and Jim sat still as a kitten—com- 
pany had come. What a pity, 1 thought, com- 
pany couldn’t stay in that family all the time. 

Mrs. Jinks is an ignorant, vulgar woman— 
well-meaning, but coarse, and one cannot won- 
der that she should not regulate her family in 
the best possible manner. But how many 
seemingly polished households there are where 
such tones and looks are indulged, that the en- 
trance of a visitor would at once check and 
change to ete courtesy and oo grace! 

I was reminded of a family I used to visit 
long years ago, and while sewing up stairs with 
the girls on our doli-clothes, Mary would say 
to her sister,— 

“Jane, who’s come? Somebody’s come visit- 
ing mother; I can tell by the sound of her 
voice;” and I used to resolve to myself: “If 
ever I have a family, I’ll be sweet at home to 
my own folks, and if I must be hateful, stran- 
gers shall suffer, but not those I love.” 


——_—_+e»—____ 
KAFIR COMPOSITIONS. 


The following are literal translations from 
essays composed by Kafir boys at the mission 
station, Keiskamma Hoek, South Africa: 

“The Rhinoceros.—The story of the rhinoce- 
ros. The rhinoceros is a very angry beast. 
The horn of that beast is one. It is said that 
when it sees a man it pursues him till he climbs 
into a tree, that he may escape from that beast. 
And if he does not run he is torn to pieces by 
it; but if he ran and climbed into a tree he will 
escape, because that the rhinoceros does not 
know how toclimb. But it is said that then it 
sits underneath the tree where the man has 
climbed; but Ido not know whether the man 
has come down, or whether that rhinoceros is 
sitting there still.” 

“The Hyena.—The hyena is a very greedy 
beast. Itis said that when thou seest its den 
there are old garments of people, and people's 
heads and bones. It is said that it ensnareth 
thus: If a goat should die there are sought small 
stones—let them be many—and they are daubed 
with blood, that it may eat them. For it is said 
that it does not chew, but when it finishes and 
wishes to run the stones rattle in its stomach, 
and it stands listening till the morning, and 
the people come and kill it.” 
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WHAT WAS THOUGHT THEN, AND 
WHAT NOW. 
The following curiously illustrates the prog- 
ress of American literature, especially as it con- 
cerns the place and propriety of female authors: 


“When I was a young girl,” says Mrs. Lydia 
Maria Child, “the pe | annah Adams was 
inted out as a great curiosity, because 

ad written a short “History of the Jews.” In- 
numerable stories were told to show how 
had unsexed herself by her learning. She was 
said not only to be unconscious of a hole in her 
stocking, but to be absolutely unable to recog 
nize — own face in the glass; and — was 
not unfeminine, pray me Ww 
be? When I | published my first book, I was 
gravely warned by some of my female acq 
ances that no woman could t to be 











minutes the balloon kept ascending; then, as 


expec e 
ed as a lady after she bad written 4 book. 
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ABOUT THE BABY, 


Now, my dear, 
Will you hear 
A little tale about my baby? 
You would love 
The little dove, 
She’s such a darling little lady. 


Baby walks, 
And baby talks 
All she can, and more beside; 
Many a word 
Never heard 
Before in all the world so wide. 


Twice a day, 
Beside her play, 
Baby takes a walk or ride, 
Glad to go, 
She likes it so, 
And nursey walks by baby’s aide. 


Baby loves 
Her pair of gloves, 
Soft and pretty, warm and good: 
Baby’s thumb 
Will seldom come 
In the little hole it should. 


A little muff 
Of whitest fluff 
Is tied around the baby’s waist. 
Within this muff, 
- When cold enough, 
Baby’s little hands are placed. 


Clean white frocks, 
And curly locks, 
This sweetest baby always has; 
yon! ways, 
« And happy days— 
Such a baby never was! 
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For the Companion. 
DIDO. 

Dido was a darling little black kitty. 

Every bit of him was black, except his eyes. 
His eyes were blue. He lived in a barrel which 
stood in the cellar. 

Dido’s mother was a nice old Maltese cat, and 
she had one kitty just like herself; but I always 
thought that she liked Dido best. Perhaps it 
was because he was so smart, and bright, and 
black. 

One day, just after Dido had got his eyes 
open, the old cat took him in her mouth, and 
carried him up stairs. She laid hint softly down 
on the best bed. 

When I opened the door, there lay a tiny 
black ball of fur in the middle of the white spread. 

I carried him down cellar, and put him in the 
barrel, but a little while afterwards, I went toa 
clothes closet, and there, in a corner, lay Dido, 
taking a nice nap. } 

I suppose his mother thought it was too bad 
to keep such a lovely black kitten hidden away 
down cellar, where no one could see him. 

So we brought the barrel up stairs, and put it 
in the wood-house. The two little kittens and 
their mother lived there a long time very happily. 

Dido and his little sister, Maltic, grew large 
and fat, and had many good frolics together. 








But one day a little girl came, who begged so 
hard for the “’ittle Maltie kitty,” that we put 
it into a basket for her to carry home. 

Maltie didn’t like that a bit, and we could 
hear her spit as we tied down the cover, but she 
couldn’t help herself. 

Dido was taking a nap under the kitchen ta- 
ble, so he couldn’t help her, either. 

When he waked up, he looked all around to 
find her, but finally gave it up, and ate his sup- 
per. 

After that, he had to play alone, but I don’t 
think he cared much. Dido had a hard little 
heart in those days. i 


He was wild, too. He didn’t like to sit in any 
body’s lap. 


Their names were Edith and Ethel. . ’ 
Dido’s troubles began the very moment they 
came. 

They chased him, they caught him, they both 
wanted to hold him at once. Then one held 
him by his fore paws, ahd pulled, and the other 
held him by his hind paws, and pulled. 





Then Dido scratched. So we had war in our 
camp several times a day. 
But Dido’s trials did him good. He learned 
not to lift his back and spit whenever we tried 
to take him. He learned to sit quietly, and purr 
while we stroked him. 
Edith and Ethel learned to be more gentle 
with him, and when one got Dido, the other 
went and found old Catherine, Dido’s mother, 
to play with. 
Catherine didn’t like to be carried, head down- 
wards, so she usually ran away to hide, if she 
saw the children. One day we all went away 
on an excursion, and left Edith and Ethel with 
grandma. 
Once during the day, the children’s mamma 
said, “I wonder how the children are getting 
along.” “O, they’ll do well enough,” answered 
papa, laughing; “J wonder how Catherine and 
Dido are getting along.” 
“If Dido was wise, he would go on an excur- 
sion himself, to-day,” remarked Aunt Margaret. 
But when we came home, grandma and the 
children were loud in their praises of Dido. 
“He didn’t run away once,” cried Edith. 
“And he didn’t scratch me a bit,” added Ethel. 
“He kept the children busy all day,” said 
grandma. “I don’t know what we should have 
done without him.’’ 
So we all patted Dido, and called him “an 
angel cat.” 
“So you is,” said Ethel; “you’re a ‘ittle brack 
angel!” 
In a few days Edith and Ethel gave Dido their 
parting hugs and kisses, and left him, a wiser 
and a better kitten. a. 





WHERE IS YOUR LANTERN? 


Young Harry was sent on an errand, one 
evening in early winter. After giving him his 
message, his mother said,— 

“Be sure you take the lantern with you, 
Harry.” 

“Bother the lantern!” answered the boy, 
gruffly and disrespectfully; and he started, 
muttering to himself,— 

“What do I want with a lantern? I guess I 
know the way fast enough!” 

Very soon, Master Harry, in crdéssing the 
street, stumbled into a hole which had been 
made by a recent rain. By this fall he knocked 
the flesh from his shin bone, and covered his 
clothing with mud. 

On his way back, he forgot that the fence had 
caved in near the edge of a ravine. As he groped 
his way along the bank, he fell over, and went 
sprawling to the bottom of the ravine. 

* With much ado, and after many bruisings, 
he get into the road once more; but when he 
finally reached his mother’s door, he looked 
more like a scarecrow than a living boy. 

The lantern would have saved him from all 
this. Wasn’t he a foolish fellow not to take it? 

Certainly he was. But what shall be said of 
those boys and girls who know the Bible to be 
the only lamp which can guide their feet safely 
through the paths of life to their home in heaven, 
and yet refuse to carry it? Are they not still 
more foolish? Are they not likely to suffer even 
more than the boy? Youknowthey are. Take 
the Bible, therefore, for your life lantern, and 
let it be a lamp unto your feet, and a light unto 
your path. 
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In a suit in Chicago to which a grocer is 
plaintiff, and a tobacco-chewer defendant, the 
former showed that the latter had chewed 739 
plugs in a trifle more than one year. Pity he 





One day, two little girls came to our house to 
make a visit. 


Pleasant Things. 
‘Tis pleasant when you wapt a friend 
To find one who your wants will feel: 
Who to your wishes will attend, 
Nor e’er be deaf to your appeal. 
‘Tis pleasant when relief has come 
To think of him who did the deed, 
To give him in our heart a home, 
Who's helped us “in our time of need.” 
‘Tis pleasant when the Boys need “CLOTHES,” 
Hat, Shoes, Coat, Pants and Vest complete. 
To take them into GEORGE FENNO'S, 
50—lw Cornerof Beachand Washington Steet. 





A MILE OF CABINET ORGANS would seem a large num- 
ber, yet ifthe instruments manufactured and sold by the 
Mason & Hamiin ORGAN Co., during the PAST YEAR 
alone, were placed close together in a line, they would 
reach a distance of more than three miles, or if arranged 
three in a tier, would make a solid wall, nine feet in 
height, around the Boston Common. 

We hardly know which is the more surprising, the de- 
mand now existing for these organs, or the improvement 
made in them during the past few years; that which was 
formerly a weak arAi ineffective instrument, becoming 
P d of such qualities of tone and variety of expres- 
sion as to command the unequivocal praise of artists and 
connoisseurs both in this country and Europe. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the Cabinet Organ is fast taking 
its place as the favorite parlor instrument amongst all 
classes of society.—Boston Traveller. 50—lw 








Wistar's BaLtsaM OF WILD CHERRY and Grace's 
Celebrated Salve have stood the test of long experience, 
and have come into general use. These articles are no 
quack nostrums, but genuine preparations, skilfally com- 
pounded, and well adapted to the class of diseases for 
which they are recommended. Szta W.Fow es & Son, 
Boston, Mass., are the proprietors. Sold by all Drug- 
gists. 50—lw 


A NEGLECTED CovucH, CoLD, oR SORE THROAT, 
which might be checked by a simple remedy, like 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches,"’ if allowed to progress 
may terminate seriously. For Bronchitis, Asthma, Ca- 
tarrh, and Consumptive Coughs, The Zroches are used 
with advantage, giving oftentimes immediate relief. 
Singers and public speakers will find them also excellent 
toclear the voice and render articulation wonderfully 
easy. S0—lw 








I was cured of Deafness and Catarrh by a simple rem- 
edy, and will send the receipt free. 
2weop Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 





ENGLISH FELT RuGs anD CrumMB Corus for Carpet 
coverings. An invoice of these beautiful goods has just 
been received by JoHN J. PEasLEY & Co., 47 Washivs- 
ton St., Boston. 49—4w 





MULTITUDES OF PEOPLE REQUIRE AN ALTERATIVE to 
restore the healthy action of their systems and correct 
the derangements that creep into it. Sarsaparillas were 
used and valued until several impositions were palmed 
off rer the public under this name. AYER'S SAR- 
SAPARILLA is no imposition. —2w 





Frosted Silver Jewelry. 


The eheapest and prettiest Sing wore. Sets of Brooch 
and Zar-rings from $7 to $15. mt C. O. D., allowing 
the purchaser to examine the articles before ing for 
them. Address GEORGE F. DUNCAN & cd." ia Hien 
ry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 50—-1w 





“One of the best in the country."" 
So says the Boston Journat of the 
New England Farmer, 
the leading Agricultural paper of New England. 


Terms: Weckly $2 50, Monthly $1 50 per year. Send 
stamp for speci y and p Aes alee 


—lw 





R. P. EATON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 


Only 25 cents for a whole year's subscription to THE 
TOMAHAWK, a neatly printed monthly paper, devoted 
to the interests and amusement of every body. Splen- 
did Stories, Wit, Humor, Fun, &c., &c. ecember num- 
ber just out—TWENTY-FOUR COLUMNS and EIGHT 

UARTO PAGES—crammed full of splendid reading. 

ow is the time to subscribe. Only 25 cents a year; 5 
copies, $1 00. Specimens 5 cents—none free. All persons 
who send in their subscriptions for 1870 before Decem- 
ber 30th, will receive the December number FREE ‘ 

w 


Address A. Fountain, Middletown, Ct. 
LOST! THE APPETITE FOR LOST! 
TOBACCO. 
Tobacco Users—Chewers and Smokers—one boz of 
Orton’s Patented Preparation, 

used according to directions, is warranted to destroy the 
appetite for Tobacco in any person, no matter how strong 
the habit may be. Price ie per box, wont io mail, post 


free. Agents wanted. Address C. B. N, Propri- 
etor, Box 1748, Portland, Me. 50 2weop 











Planchettes at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
No. 1, Oiled Walnut, 75 cts.; No. 2, Polished, 90 cents. 
Sent by mail, postpaid. Address F. C. CROSS, Monta- 
gue, Mass. 49—2w 


The Holiday Guest. 


A collection ef STORIES, GAMES AND AMUSE- 
MENTS, for Winter Evenings. Illustrated. 

Sent to any address on receipt of TEN CENTS, by 
46—tf 0. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., New York, 


Instant Ease 

Rightly named. It Relieves Headache, Neuralgia 

Rheumatism and Spasms. Is a specific for U.ghs and 

Colds. Does not stupefy, and is a safe and effectual rem- 

edy for man, woman or child. Wholesale, by Brown- 

Low & RaymonpD, Ogdenswurg, N. Y. Sold by Joun F. 
Henry, New York, and Druggists generally. 40—l3w 


Glycerine Jelly 


Possesses soothing properties for Bronchial irritation; 
preserves Lung Tissue ; fattens and stimulates Consump- 
tives, and is an excellent remedy for delicate children. 
Wholesale, by BRowNLow & RaYMonp, Ogdensburg, N. 
Y. Sold by Joun F. Henry, N. Y., and Druggists 
rally. 40—I3w 














DRY UP! CATARRE! 
Why will you suffer with this loathsome disease when 
a never-failing remedy is at hand. Dr. Wadsworth's Dry 
as cu th nds of cases of Catarrh, and num- 
berless Colds in the head. Do not hesitate a pement, 
but procure the remedy at once and be cured. Price, $ 
per bottle. Pamphlet all about Catarrh sent on receipt 
of stamp to pay Pee ey EP, Dw. a 
Providence also . P. DWYER ¥ 
Cc li; StRone & ARMSTRONG, Cleveland, ©. u 


WHY! WHY! wHy 
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Hoofland’s German Bitters 


PATRONIZED BY OUR BEST CITIZENS? 


BECAUSE 


It is Reliable in all cases. 

It is not a “Rum Drink.” 

It has been tested thirty years. 
It is highly recommended. 

It is recommended by Physicians. 
It is recommended by Clergymen. 
It is recommended by Lawyers. 


It fe secommended by all who have used 
i 


It WILL cure Liver Complaint. 

It will cure Dyspepsia. 

It will cure Jaundice. 

It will cure Marasmus. 

It will strengthen the Debilitated. 
It will give a good Appetite. 

It will cure Headache. 


It will cure all Diseases arising from’diseased or 
debilitated digestive organs. 





EVIDENCE. 


The testimony of eye-witnesses is in all courts of jus- 
tice considered the best and most reliable evidence; 
provided, however, that the witnesses are men of integ- 
rity and intelhg the testi y of one such man 
outweighs that of half a dozen indifferent or jiabl 

witnesses. This rule is, or at least ought to be, valid in 
all other spheres of life. If men of high standing, in- 
telligence and probity, under their own hand and for 
the purpose of publication, testify to the beneficial effect 
they have experienced themselves from the use of 








“HOooFLAND’s GERMAN BITTERS,” 


what reasonable cause exists then to doubt the correct 
ness of their statements? Itis sufficient to mention the 
names of but few of those men to convince every body 
that they never would’be willing to give a helping hand 
to quackery. 


Hon. George W. Woodward, formerly Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Pennsylvania, and at 
present a member of the National House of Representa- 
tives, has given his testimonial, how he was benefitted 
by Hoofiand's Bitters in a case of nervous lassitude, in- 
duced by an overburdening with official duties. That 
eminent jurist also confirms that the “German Bitters” 
had a very beneficial effect by strengthening the diges 
tive organs and ing a good appetite. The wonderfu 
effects of 





“HooFLAND’Ss GERMAN BITTERS” 


as a tonic, has been corroborated by similar testimonials 
from Hon. James Thompson, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania. 

Hon. Geo. Sharswood, Justice of the same Court. 

Hon. Wm. F. Rogers, Mayor of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hon. Thomas B. Florence, formerly a member of Con- 
gress; of Hon. James Ross Snowden, Prothonotary of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and of a large num- 
ber of Ministers, viz.: Rev. D. Menige, Pastor of the 
Passyunk Baptist church: Rev. J. M. Lyons, Pastor of 
the Middletown (Pa.) Baptist church; Rev. Levi. J. 
Beck, formerly pastor of the Baptist church in Chester, 
Pa.; Rev. Warren Randolph, Pastor of the Germantown 
(Pa.) Baptist church, and many others. 


Such men would have hardly given the “German Bit- 
ters’’ such testimonials, if they had not been induced to 
do so by the great fame of Dr. Hoofland, and by the ex- 
cellent effects they had experienced themselves from the 
use of this Bitters. It is acknowledged to be the best 
remedy for Constipation, Inward Piles, Falness of Blood 
to the Head, Nausea, Heartburn, Nervous Lassitude, 
Prostration, General Debility, Dyspepsia, Liver Com- 
plaint, Jaundice, and diseases arising from want of prop- 
er action in the digestive organs. 


Office 631 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Sold througheus 
the country by Druggists and Storekeepers- 








hadn’t swallowed some of them. 
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The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. a 

DISCONTINUANCES. — The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
— MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

ass. 





FOOD OF THE NATIVES. 
From a Correspondent. 

Do the natives of India live entirely on rice? 
By no means. In Bengal and Orissa, where the 
land is watered by numerous streams, and rice 
is consequently plentiful and cheap, it is the 
main article of diet. 

In and about Calcutta it is not uncommon to 
see a man seated on the ground, before what 
appears to us a small mountain of rice, placed 
on a round brazen dish or a piece of plantain 
leaf. We should despair of despatching such a 
quantity. But he transfers it to his mouth very 
quickly with his forefinger and thumb. In his 
left hand he holds a green pepper or ehillie, (it 
sounds like a joke to call that chilly which is so 
hot,) and now and then takes a bite to give his 
rice a flavor. 








In India rice is boiled in a small quantity of 
water, which is gradually dried off, so that 
every grain is whole, and distinct, and heauti- 
fully white. 

As the natives take only two meals a day, 
and as a large amount of such food is neces- 
sary, itis easy to tell by a man’s appearance 
whether he has dined or not. Indeed, their 
habits are apt very early in life to destroy the 
beauty of their figures; but the natives admire 
corpulence, as dixnified, and a large stomach 
as a sign of good living. 

The Hlindoos, except the very lowest castes, 
eat no meat. They think it a sin to take the 
life of any animal. To them as well as the 
Mohammedans, it is especially disgraceful to 
eat pork, 

Some servants, wishing to get rid of a fellow- 
servant, informed his master that he had been 
seen to partake of roast pig. It was not re- 
spectable fur a Sahib to have such alow man 
to wait upon him. It is only the Doms and 
Outcasts who openly eat pig. 

The Mussulmans consider that when they 
kill and eat an animal they are offering a sacri- 
fice. They make a religion of eating as well as 
of fasting. The cow is considered sacred. 
Hence one of the decisive signs that a Hindoo 
has renounced the faith of his fathers is his wil- 
lingness to eat beef. When he has once done 
this he can no longer be regarded as orthodox. 

lu the more northern parts of India, where 
it is tou dry for rice, the chief food of the Hin- 
doos consists of thin cakes of flour, or meal, 
baked on a thin iron plate. These are called 


| little more ghee to his poories. 


| curries, ete., by the Mussulmans and the En- 
!glish. It also enters into the composition of 
|some kinds of sweetmeats (jellabies) of which 


though much ricer, they are called poories. 
This is the principal fare of all classes. When 
a man becomes the possessor of a lac of rupees, 
($50,000 in gold,) or more, it is said that he 
makes no difference in his diet, except to put a 
Ghee is clarified 
butter. Itis very much used in cooking, for 


the natives are very fond. 

Vegetables and fruits abound in India, and 

ure so cheap as to be within the reach of 
all, especially cucumbers (which, on account of 
their shape, they call by the same word which 
means worms or snakes,) the common mangoes 
and melons. 
The diet of most of the Hindoos is very 
spare, and they show the effect in their weak- 
ness of body and meanness of spirit. The Mo- 
hammedans are far more proud and vigorous, 
and easily ruled the other natives until they 
themselves were brought into subjection by the 
stronger will of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
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VARIETY. 


THE LEAD MELTING. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


’Twas clear, cold, starry, silver night, 
And the old year was —— ! 

Three pretty girls, with melted lead, 
Sat gayly fortune trying. 

They dropped the lead in water-clear, 
With b yom! palpitations, 

And, as it hissed, with fearful hearts 
They sought its revelations. 


In the deep night, while all around 
The snow is slowly falling, 
Each pretty girl looks down to find 
Her future husband’s calling. 
The eldest sees a castle bright, 
Girt round with shrubland shady; 
And, blushing bright, she feels in thought 
A lady rich already. 


The second sees a silver ship, 
And be and glad her face is: 
O, she will have a skipper bold, 
Grown rich in foreign places! 
The younger sees a glittering crown, 
And starts in consternation; 
For Molly is too meek to dream 
Of reaching regal station. 


And time went by; one maiden got 
Her landsman, one her sailor— 

The lacquey of a country count, 
The skipper of a whaler! 

And Molly has her crown, although 
She unto few can show it— 

Her crown is true love, fancy-wrought, 
Her husband, a poor poet. 


—--—_.- 


A BEAUTIFUL HAND. 

A great prophet says, ‘How beautiful are the 
feet of him that bringeth good tidings!” The 
following pretty incident suggests, ingeniously, 
the truc standard for judging beautiful hands. 
There is something above the reach of flattery 
in the neat reply recorded below: 


Two charming women were discussing what 
itis which constitutes beauty in the hand. 
They differed in opinion as much as the shape 
of the beautiful member whose merits they were 
discussing. A gentleman friend presented him- 
self, and by common consent the question was 


referred to him. 

It was a delicate matter. He thought of Paris 
and the goddesses. Glancing from one to the 
other of the beautiful white hands presented for 
his examination, he replied, at last,— 

“I give it up; the question is too hard for me. 
But ask the poor, and they will tell you the 
most beautiful hand in the world is the hand 
that gives.” 

——— 


MAD WOLF. 

A wolf is an uncomfortable animal to meet 
at any time, without a good gun as a defence, 
but a mad wolf is far worse, and the following 
paragraph tells a horrible story: 


The Russian papers report that several vil- 
lages in Lithuania were recently visited by an 
unusually large wolf, from the adjacent forests, 
which in a few hours tore in pieces three peas- 
ants, (two women and a man) and more or less 
wounded thirty-one persons and fifty-four head 
of cattle. The fearful raid was made in the 
night time, the ple were seized unawares, so 
that they could do but little in self-defence. 
The animal was subsequently surrounded in the 
woods and killed. The beast was to all appear- 
ances afflicted with hydrophobia, and the per- 
sons who survived his attack have been treated 
so as to ward off this dreadful malady. 


—_»—_—_—_— 
A WONDERFUL PRIZE ESSAY. 


Prize essays are so common, that they excite 
little interest now-a-days. Particularly is this 
true of medical prize essays, but one has recently 
been written which deserves mention, at least. 
It seems that, some time ago, the Massachusetts 
Medical Society offered a prize of fifty dollars 
for the best dissertation on ventilating sick- 
rooms at the least expense, with the least diffi- 
culty, and at the moment needed. Whereupon, 
somebody writes as follows: “Pull down the 








open.” This is all there is of it. We query 
whetker there has ever been a medical essay 
writen, which was more pointed and practica- 
ble. If this paper does not win the fifty dollars, 
we propose to raise-that sum from private 
sources, and pay it over to the author. Some- 
times it does a great deal of good to tell people, 
in plain English, what they already know so 
thoroughly that they hardly know it at all.— 
Herald of Health. 





MOSQUITOES AND ICEBERGS. 
Icebergs are a local institution, but arctic ex- 
plorers inform us that the mosquito is “‘a citi- 
zen of the world:” 


Dr. Hayes, in a letter from Greenland, dated 
July 26th, says that, curiously enough, the chief 
annoyance of his party was mosquitoes, which 
he declared were “more numerous and more 
vicions than in any other part of the known 
world.” At Krakssiment, the voyagers lay at 
anchor in front of a gigantic glacier, with which 
they had a startling adventure, that is thus 
described : 

“Unhappily for our complete sense of comfort, 
the glacier was less disposed to be neighborly 
than we, for he set up a terrible fusilade the 
moment we got there; and beside some thou- 
sands of tons of ice which at intervals broke 
from the front, seven icebergs, one after another, 
rolled their unwieldy forms into the sea, and set 
the waves upon us at such a terrible rate, that 
we were glad enough to get a safer place of ref- 
uge. But few persons have ever seen an iceberg 
break off. W¢ can rejoice in having both seen 
and feltthem. We may rhapsodize about Niag- 
ara, its roar, its vastness, but one knows not 
where to begin with a discharging glacier; so I 
will not attempt it on so small a bit of paper.” 


—_——_—_@————— 


HOW IT WORKS. 


The Board of Education has forbidden the use 
of religious books and sacred songs as well as 
the Bible in the schools of Cincinnati. In ac- 
cordance with this, a division in one of the 
school-rooms was lately stopped by the princi- 
pal, while singing “Shall we gather at the riv- 
er Led 

The action referred to, by which the Bible 
has been driven from public schools in a West- 
ern city, causes grief to all good people. We 
understand that the Legislature of Ohio are 
taking up the matter, and we hope it will be 
settled in a way friendly to religion. Children 
are little enough acquainted with the Bible, 


now. 
—_—_—__@———— 


FITLY REBUKED. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, the lexicographer, 
though a great scholar, was, when out of hu- 
mor, a great “bear.” The following incident 
exhibits him in one of his “bearish” moods, 
when he well deserved the sharp reproof he re- 
ceived: 


When in Aberdeen, Dr. Johnson dined with a 
clergyman, the soup being “hotchpotch.” The 
lady of the house, after having served him once, 
asked if he would take some more. The gruff 
and stern moralist and outspoken social bear 
replied, “It is a dish fit for hogs, madam.” 

‘Take a little more, then,” was the immediate 
and appropriate reply. 


——-->_—_—_ 
HOW HE OBEYED THE LAW. 


Rather a funny incident in Russia shows how 
easily red tape may sometimes be untied by a 
skilful hand. A surgeon was hastily summoned 
to care for four men injured by an accident in a 
town in the interior. The only railroad train 
to start soon, was for freizht only, and the phy- 
sician was told that he could only be admitted 
as an escort to living freight. He hurried to a 
house-near by, and ‘bought a rooster, which he 
carried upon the train, and was permitted to 
proceed, the requirement of the rule being ful- 
filled. 

daictiintalipasseteiiaa 


A NEW READING OF A MOTTO. 


A stranger attended Grace Church, in Provi- 
dence, some time ago, in whivh the four initial 
letters of Jesus Nazareth, Rex Iudeorum, (King 
of the Jews,) are conspicuously painted, and, at 
the close of service, was overheard asking an- 
other man what the letters, “J. N. R J.” meant. 
The reply of the man was that he didn’t know, 
but he “‘guessed it stood for in Rhode Island.” 


——»>— 


“Go away,” said Muggins, “you can’t stuff 
such nonsense in me. Sx feet in his boots! 
Bah! no man as lives stands more nor two feet 
in his boots, and no use talking aboutit. Might 
= a tell me the man had six heads in his 

atl” 


“MAKE haste and say your prayers,” I[ over- 
heard a thoughtless maid say to a little girl, one 
night. “I could not feel my prayers if 1 made 
haste,” was the answer of Lucy. 


“A PHYSICIAN stopped at the door of a coun- 
try apothecary, and inquired for a pharmaco- 
peia. “Sir,” said the apothecary, “I know of 
no such farmer living about these parts.” 


A Lazy fellow once declared in public com- 
pany that he did not find bread for his family. 
‘Nor I,” replied an industrious merchant; “I 
am obliged te work for it.” 


“Won’t that boa constructor bite me?” said 
alittle urchin toa showman. “O no, boy, he 








chaupatties, but when they are fried in ghee, 





upper window sash, and leave the fireplace 


——*, 
Here you have it, Boys! 
A GAY AND JOLLY BooK. 
B. O. W.. C. 
By Se: —_—? “Saiy'st pote Club,” &c. Splendidly 


B—RILLIANT! 

©O-—RIGINAL!! 
VW7—IIDE-AWAKE!!! 

C—HOCK FULL OF ADVENTURE!!!! 


See what the Blue Nose Boys have for fun. 
Don't fail to look for it in yeur Christmas Stocking. 





A Yankee Boy of Seventeen on his Travels “Away 

down South in’’—the Andes. 

Nat Bishop’s 1000 Miles Walk Across 
South America. 

Fully Illustrated. $1 50. 

Nat started on his journey with $45. and had $50 len 

when he gothome! Here's Young America for you! 


Full of adventure, hairbreadth escapes, and informa- 
tion. Be sure and read it. 


Life with the Indians and Hunters! Romance of 
Real Life!! 
IG. A. 
Twelve Nights in the Hunters’ Camp. 
Being Stories told round the Camp-Fire, by a Min. 
ister's brother, and positively true. 
Nothing so thrilling as truth! 
Price, $1 25, with many illustrations. 





Good for Brave Johnny Oxenford! Life in the 
Witd Woods of Ohio in 1773. 
Planting the Wilderness; or, The Pioneer 
Boys. By J. D. McCabe, Jr. 


Fully illustrated. Price, $125. Read how Johnny 
shot his first turkey. 


Ho! for the Broad Prairies. Roughing it in 
innesota—a Capital Story ! 
The Cabin on the Prairie. By Rev. C. H. 
Prarson. Fully illustrated. Price, $1 25. 
“The Indians have come! Pull, Bub, Pull!" 








BOYS, YOU CAN BE WHAT YOU CHOOSE. 
The Story of a Salem Boy. 
NAT, THE NAVIGATOR; 
—OoR— 

THE VALUE OF A TRUE LIFE. 

What a poor but studious boy did for the WORLD, and 
how he rose from Poverty to Fame. Many [llustra- 
tions. Price, $1 00. 

“INNOCENT AND AGREEABLE AMUSEMENT." 
PATIENCE. 

A series of Thirty-two Games, for Invalids 
and Young Folks. By Mrs. E. D. Cheney. With 
Diagrams. $100. 

BIJOU CARDS, to accompany “Patience,” 25 cts, 

per Pack. 

“PATIENCE” and two packs of “BIJOU CARDS,” 

in a nice Box, $1 50. 


The Manual and Cards will make a splendid Christ- 
mas Present for the Boys and Girls. 








Ifany of these do not suit you, write to 
LEE & SHEPARD 


for. their ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, and 
they will send it to you, post-paid, with a specimen 
copy of the best Juvenile Magazine— 


Oliver Optic’s Magazine, 
in which there are 
Four New Stories by Oliver Optic every year, 
besides more than 2000 Puzzles, Rebusses, 
Charades, &c., and 52 Declamations and 
Dialogues, for only $2 50 a year. 
In No. 157, for Jannary 1, 1870, commences 


BEAR AND FORBEAR; 
Or, The Young Skipper of Lake Ucaygs- 
By OLIVER OPTIC. 
To be followed by a new Series— 


The Onward and Upward Series, 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


which will contain Six Stories, embracing the experience 
of a live boy in six different occupations, as follows: 


1. Field and Forest; or, The Fortunes of § 
Farmer. 


2. Plane and Plank; or, The Mishaps of 4 Me 
chanic. 

8. asa 8 and Debit; or, The Catastrophes of § 
slerk. q 

4. Cringle and Cross-Tree; or, The Sea Swash- 


es of a Sailor. 


5. Bivouac and Battle; or, The Struggles of * 
Soldier. 


6. Sea and Shore; or, The Tramps of a Traveller. 
The First Three will appear during 1870. 
OLIVER OPTIC’'S MAGAZINE 


Is the Cheapest and Best Juvenile Magazine, and the 
only one published 6S TIMES A YEAR. 


—— 


” LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
149 Washington 8t., Boston. 


Addre 





never bites, he swallers his wittles whole.” 


—2weop&jané 





